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The Social Security Act: 
The First Twenty Years 


by Cuar.tes I. ScHorr.anp, 


Social Security Act is not yet 

of age according to the usual 
standard for human lives, let alone 
standards for laws and social institu- 
tions. It has become a basic resource 
for our economy and for most Amer- 
ican families in less than half the 
span of the working life of youngsters 
who were seeking their first jobs in 
1935. 

During the intervening 20 years, 
the United States has swung through 
the economic are from the depths of 
depression to feverish heights of war- 
time prosperity and has weathered 
the shocks of postwar readjustments 
to regain high economic levels. The 
same 20 years have also seen a Sig- 
nificant shift in the composition of 
the Nation’s human resources. The 
aged population has greatly in- 
creased, both in absolute numbers 
and as a share of the total, and the 
declining birthrates of the 1920’s and 
1930’s have been followed by a rise 
that has brought unanticipated num- 
bers of children into our homes and 
schools. At the same time, techno- 
logical advances in factories and of- 
fices, in stores and on farms, have 
been making sweeping changes in the 
work of millions of persons. 


Subsequent pages in this issue of 
the BULLETIN show the meaning of 
these and other social and economic 
changes, in conjunction with legis- 
lative action, for the progressive de- 
velopment of the structure of social 
security in the United States. It is 
a tribute to the soundness of the ini- 
tial law, to the actions of subsequent 
Congresses, and to the effectiveness 
of Federal and State administration 
that the program has met the chal- 
lenge of far-reaching change and has 
demonstrated its worth in circum- 
stances that could hardly have been 
foreseen in 1935. It has been of sig- 
nal importance for the program’s 
development that Congress charged 
the Federal administrative body with 


—* ITS twentieth birthday, the 


the duty of studying and recommend- 
ing methods of improving social se- 
curity, that the original law and 
subsequent amendments have been 
enacted with bipartisan support, and 
that administration at both Federal 
and State levels has been conceived 
as nonpolitical, to be carried out by 
staffs recruited and maintained on a 
merit-system basis. 

The 1954 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act were of special im- 
portance in the development and 
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strengthening of the social security 
program. They made the coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
almost universal and the level of 
benefits more nearly adequate. In 
the words of President Eisenhower, 
the 1954 amendments “represent one 
of the cornerstones of our program 
to build a better and stronger 
America.” 

As a result of the 1954 amend- 
ments, the number of persons re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
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Teamwork for Individual Independence 


The people of the United States can take just pride in the sub- 
stantial progress which has been made under the Social Security 
Act toward developing basic protection against economic adversity. 

The combined protective forces of individual self-reliance, the 
private company thrift and pension plans, and the Federal social 
security program now go far toward assuring the economic and 
independence of American families. 
prevent or alleviate dependency and its train of hardships, afford 
better opportunities for the Nation’s children, and help sustain the 


The social security program illustrates the relation of Government 
in the United States to the well-being of individuals. By providing 
only basic benefits, the program stimulates individual thrift and 
initiative; it does not replace them. 
have acquired through their own savings a greater degree of protec- 
tion against loss of earnings than they ever before enjoyed. 

Social security in the United States is a series of working partner- 
ships between the Federal Government, the States, and the localities, 
and between these arms of government and the Nation’s workers, 
employers, professions, and voluntary social organizations. They 
share the credit for the social security system’s success. 

The 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act liberalized the 
benefits and extended the coverage of old-age and survivors in- 
We of the Department are constantly studying the pro- 
gram to meet additional needs as they develop. 

The good progress of the past suggests that more progress, fully 
consonant with our American traditions and ideals, will be made 
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These forces help 


In recent years Americans 
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ance payments had passed the 
7'2-million mark by July 1955. These 
beneficiaries were receiving payments 
at an annual rate of $4.6 billion. 
Within a relatively few years, as 
the recent extensions of coverage 
come into full operation, most older 
people will look to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to maintain an in- 
come in retirement, along with such 
other savings as they have made in- 
dividually and, for many, benefits 
paid under the growing number of 
private pension plans. Old-age as- 


sistance will increasingly represent 
provision for special individual needs, 
such as needs for costly medical care, 
and the provision of special services 
required by older men and women— 
aid in locating appropriate housing 
or medical facilities, for example, or 
in finding suitable part-time work. 

The Federal-State partnership in 
assistance to other groups of needy 
persons, particularly children, and in 
the provision of health and welfare 
services for children is making an 
increasingly constructive contribution 





to the well-being of individuals and 
of families. 

As we look ahead toward the next 
20 years, we can be sure that chang- 


ing circumstances, new needs, and 
expanding knowledge will call for 
modifications and adjustments in the 
social security programs. We can 
also be sure that these programs will 
continue to have an accepted and im- 
portant place among the many inter- 
related activities—private and public 
—that keep our society strong and 
free. 





Social Security 


HE Social Security Act of 1935 

i was designed to meet certain 

immediate needs and to help 
prevent future want and dependency 
such as engulfed the Nation at the 
time of its passage. Through the 
Federal-State partnership imple- 
mented by Federal grants in aid, 
assistance soon became available un- 
der State laws for needy persons in 
three groups of the population that, 
in good times as well as bad, have 
little or no capacity to earn their own 
living—the aged, the blind, and chil- 
dren deprived of parental support or 
care through the death, absence from 
the home, or physical or mental in- 
capacity of a parent. Longer-range 
provisions of the act were to result in 
insurance benefits for employees in 
commerce and industry that would 
furnish a basic income in old-age re- 
tirement and during limited periods 
of involuntary unemployment. 

The popular idea of “social secur- 
ity” has often given exclusive empha- 
sis to the provisions for the aged and 
to income maintenance. It is highly 
significant that the original law also 
included grants in aid to States for 
maternal and child health and wel- 
fare services, public health services 
for the whole community, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 

Specific changes in the social se- 
curity law and administrative organi- 


*Director, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Office of Commissioner. 
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Obtectives and Achievements 


zation are listed elsewhere in this 
issue. These changes reflect not only 
amendment to keep the program in 
line with rising levels in earnings and 
living costs but also basic develop- 
ment in its character and scope and 
in the concept of “social security.” 


Independence and Integrity of 
the Family 


The social security program has 
given increasing recognition to the 
significance of the family unit. The 
public assistance provisions in the 
original law affirmed the importance 
of family life by limiting use of Fed- 
eral funds for needy aged or blind 
persons to those who were not in- 
mates of public institutions and 
funds for needy children to those who 
were living in family homes in the 
care of one of a number of specified 
relatives. Moreover, the act affirmed 
the dignity and responsibility of re- 
cipients by specifying that aid was to 
be given in the form of money, which 
the receiver was free to spend as he 
or she deemed best, rather than as 
aid in kind, such as orders for gro- 
ceries or fuel, which too often re- 
flected condescension and unwar- 
ranted suspicion in past relief ad- 
ministration. 

In 1939 the emphasis in old-age 
insurance was shifted from the indi- 
vidual to the family. Benefits were 
added for the aged wife and minor 
children of a retired insured worker 
and for family dependents of insured 
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workers who die either before or after 
retirement. The capacity of aid to 
dependent children to safeguard fam- 
ily life was strengthened in 1950, 
when Congress provided that Federal 
grants could be used in payments 
that include the needs of the mother 
or other relative who cares for the 
children as well as the children them- 
selves. 

In countless homes, therefore, in- 
surance or assistance payments mean 
that an old couple can live out their 
remaining years together in a fa- 
miliar setting, with their cherished 
possessions; that children in families 
broken by death or separation or im- 
poverished by the breadwinner’s dis- 
ability can continue to receive their 
mothers’ care instead of being par- 
celed out among relatives or left 
without supervision or placed in fos- 
ter homes while the mother takes 
outside work; that families in which 
earned income has been cut down 
or cut off by misfortune or old age 
have an assured income that they can 
use just as others in the community 
use their money, continuing to plan 
and manage their own affairs. 

The dollars paid out under pro- 
grams established under the Social 
Security Act can be added, and so 
can the number of persons—old, 
young, and in the working ages—to 
whom these payments have gone. 
What cannot be computed is the 
peace of mind and self-respect made 
possible by these programs in homes 
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into which pay envelopes no longer 
come, the strain and worry and hu- 
miliation averted from parents and 
from children whose lives otherwise 
might have been scarred by the 
anxieties of their elders or by separa- 
tion from home and parents. In the 
midst of just concern about juvenile 
delinquency and other social malad- 
justments in American homes, it is 
well to remember the far greater 
number of homes where high tradi- 
tions have been upheld in the face of 
adverse circumstances, frequently 
with the aid of the social security 
defenses created in the past 20 years. 


Scope of the Program 


In the past 2 decades, the social 
security program has been broadened 
and strengthened by its extension 
both to additional risks and addi- 
tional groups of population. 

Risks —The addition of survivor 
benefits to the Federal old-age insur- 
ance program in 1939 gave that sys- 
tem new meaning for American fam- 
ilies during as well as after the 
breadwinners’ working years. These 
benefits brought an important and 
needed protection for aged women, 
who commonly outlive the husbands 
whose earnings have been the chief 
source of family livelihood. Even 
more important in terms of the num- 
bers of persons concerned and the 
social potentialities, survivor benefits 
assured continuing income for the 
children of insured workers and the 
mothers of these children in the 
event of the worker’s death. This 
protection of childhood is especially 
important in that it is ordinarily es- 
tablished in the early years of family 
life, when parents have had little 
time or opportunity to build up other 
resources against the catastrophe of 
loss of family support by the bread- 
winner’s death. 

From the outset, the social security 
program has recognized the _ indi- 
vidual and social importance of meet- 
ing risks of sickness and disability, 
both in the provisions for services for 
maternal and child health and for 
crippled children and for assistance 
to the needy blind and to children 
whose need arose from the parent’s 
incapacity. In 1950, resources to 
counter need arising from disability 
were augmented by the establishment 
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of Federal grants for assistance for 
needy adults who are totally and per- 
manently disabled. In 1954, Congress 
made an important addition to the 
law in recognition of the impact of 
disability on benefits being paid 
under the existing program of old-age 
and survivors insurance. Periods in 
which a worker has been totally dis- 
abled, as defined in the law, are to 
be omitted in computing his insured 
status and the average earnings on 
which his eventual old-age benefit 
and benefits to his dependents or sur- 
vivors are based. Previously such a 
period without covered earnings low- 
ered benefits subsequently payable, 
and it sometimes resulted in loss of 
insured status so that neither the 
worker nor his survivors could qualify 
for any payments under the system. 

The studies preceding establish- 
ment of the social security program 
recognized that the risk of loss of 
livelihood in old age was so nearly 
universal that the coverage of the 
old-age insurance program should be 
as broad as possible. Administrative 
considerations, however, dictated the 
decision to cover only employees in 
commerce and industry at the start. 
These were groups for which wage 
reporting and collection of contribu- 
tions could be organized with less 
difficulty than in such excluded areas 
as agricultural employment, domestic 
service, and self-employment, even 
though workers in these and other 
excluded fields also needed protection 
because of their generally low earn- 
ings and irregular employment. 

Administrative considerations were 
of particular importance at the start 
of the program because the Federal 
system relates benefits to individual 
earnings and hence keeps an indi- 
vidual record of covered earnings for 
each of millions of workers through- 
out their working lives. Some per- 
sons predicted that such a system 
could not be maintained at all or, if 
so, only at exorbitant cost. Despite 
those predictions, payment of bene- 
fits, including the added benefit for 
dependents and survivors, was started 
at an earlier date than had been 
scheduled initially, and the system 
has continued to operate efficiently 
and economically as coverage has 
been widened. 

In 1950, coverage was extended to 


most urban self-employed persons, to 
regularly employed agricultural and 
domestic workers and, on a voluntary 
group basis, to lay employees of non- 
profit organizations and to many 
State and local government em- 
ployees. In 1954 Congress further 
amended the act to include the work 
of some 10 million persons who, at 
some time during a year, have earn- 
ings as farmers or in previously ex- 
cluded jobs in agriculture, domestic 
service, and other employments. 
With this major extension, substan- 
tially all gainful work in the United 
States is now covered—a goal that 
seemed practically unattainable only 
20 years ago. 

State unemployment insurance 
laws have been broadened in recent 
years to include small concerns and 
some additional fields of employment. 
In 1954, Congress amended the Feda- 
eral law to extend unemployment in- 
surance coverage to all persons em- 
ployed by covered employers with 
four or more employees and to Fed- 
eral Government employees. 


Changing Character of Social 
Security Payments 


When social security operations be- 
gan in 1936, public expenditures to 
counter want and dependency were 
heavily weighted by the demands re- 
sulting from long-continued mass un- 
employment and the exhaustion of 
personal and community resources in 
earlier years of the _ depression. 
Workers already old or then unem- 
ployed could not benefit immediately, 
if at all, from the social insurance 
programs to be initiated under the 
Social Security Act. It took time for 
old-age insurance and unemployment 
insurance to accumulate contribu- 
tions and to establish wage records 
on which to base workers’ rights to 
the benefits to be paid in later years. 

As the social insurance programs 
got under way, however, and as jobs 
opened up before and during the war 
for practically everyone who could 
work, the balance in social security 
payments shifted as the accompany: 
ing chart indicates. Since 1943, the 
total amount paid out under social 
insurance and related programs, not 
including veterans’ programs, has 
outrun the total for public aid by an 
increasing margin. 





Social insurance in the United 
States does not now cover all major 
income risks that threaten the eco- 
nomic independence of families. Nor 
can any social insurance system pro- 
vide protection that will suffice for 
persons who suffer extraordinary ca- 
tastrophe or a series of misfortunes. 
Some individuals, moreover, because 
of incapacity or other circumstances, 
do not participate in the labor force 
to a sufficient extent to acquire rights 
to any benefits at all or to benefits in 
an amount sufficient to meet their 
minimum needs. Public assistance 
will therefore continue to be a neces- 
sary supplement to social insurance, 
but the aggregate for social security 
will continue to be made up increas- 
ingly of the payments made under 
social insurance programs. 


The Road Ahead 


Services to individuals should and 
will become increasingly important 


in all aspects of the social security 
program as a major means of pre- 
venting or mitigating economic and 
social insecurity. Close coordination 
of services and benefits has always 
existed in the employment security 
program, for which the Department 
of Labor has carried Federal adminis- 
trative responsibility since 1949. 
Workers who claim unemployment 
benefits must report and register for 
work at public employment offices, 
thus initiating efforts that may get 
them what is better than a benefit— 
a new job. In 1955, provisions for 
maintaining income through social 
insurance and public assistance still 
have gaps to be filled and points to 
be strengthened, but a substantial 
foundation has been laid on which to 
move forward to related areas not 
yet sufficiently explored or mastered. 

Of major importance among these 
are services that could enable many 
persons to regain partial or full work- 


ing capacity and economic independ- 
ence. Operation of the social secur- 
ity program has given convincing 
evidence that most people want to 
work and earn their way. 


The importance of services is also 
recognized in the 1954 provisions for 
excluding periods of disability in the 
determination of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit amounts and 
for referring disabled persons to 
State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies. These agencies will be in a po- 
sition to recognize and aid, frequently 
in an early phase, persons for whom 
appropriate medical and vocational 
counsel may prevent more serious 
disability or restore working capacity. 
There is similar collaboration be- 
tween the State public assistance 
and vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies in locating and assisting recipi- 
ents of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and other incapaci- 
tated persons in families receiving 


Monthly payments for social insurance and related programs,' public aid,? and social insurance and public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, at end of each quarter, 1935-54 
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aid to dependent children. Skilled 
services of these types may alleviate 
suffering, restore partial or full eco- 
nomic independence, and in many 
other ways contribute to a more use- 
ful and satisfying life. 

No area of services relating to 
social security is more important 
than that involving the well-being of 


children. The rolls for aid to de- 
pendent children are heavily weighted 
not only by dependency due to the 
parent’s incapacity but also, to an 
even greater degree, by family break- 
down resulting from desertion and 
other marital difficulties. Skilled 
services might have prevented and 
still may solve many of these prob- 


lems, opening the way to a more 
satisfactory life for both the children 
and adults concerned and lightening 
burdens on taxpayers. Progressive 
development of services for maternal 
and child health and child welfare 
continues to be a major means of in- 
suring our national welfare in both 
the present and future. 





Social Security Protection, 1935- 


cial security program has 
helped the families of this 
country to meet four major risks to 
their economic security—unemploy- 
ment, old age, death of the bread- 
winner, and sickness and disability. 
The impact of these risks varies with 
the economic situation, but all re- 
main a potential threat to family se- 
curity in an industrial society even 
when the economy is in high gear. 
The following pages first outline 
changes in the population of the 
United States and in the level of eco- 
nomic activity during the 20 years 
since the social security program was 
initiated and then summarize the 
growth in social security protection 
during that period in the aggregate 
and for the major risks. 


Oca the past 20 years the so- 


The National Economy 


The years from 1935 to 1955 were 
marked by vigorous growth in both 
population and economic activity. 
The population of the continental 
United States increased by 36 mil- 
lion to 164 million. The gross na- 
tional product in 1954, in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, was more 
than two and one-half times that in 
1934 and almost double the 1929 
product. Per capita disposable per- 
sonal income almost quadrupled in 
actual dollars and almost doubled in 
purchasing power from 1934 to 1954. 


Population 


Population growth has been much 
greater since the war than during 


*Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics by Lenore Epstein, Dorothy 
McCamman, and Alfred M. Skolnik. 
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the preceding decade and has been 
uneven among age groups (table 1). 
From January 1, 1935, to January 1, 
1955, persons aged 65 and over in- 
creased 80 percent in number and, as 
a proportion of the total population, 
from 6.0 percent to 8.5 percent. The 
child population increased 31 percent 
and as a result represented about one- 
third of the total in both years. In 
contrast, the number of persons in 
the usual working ages, 18-64, rose 
only 22 percent. Consequently, for 
every 100 persons in these, the most 
productive age groups, there are now 
74 in the ages of dependency or po- 
tential dependency, compared with 
65 such persons 20 years earlier. 

The increase in the child popula- 
tion has been heavily concentrated in 
the youngest age groups, reflecting 
the high marriage and birth rates 
since World War II and the low birth 
rate during the depression. It is esti- 
mated that 87 percent of all children 
under age 18 were living with both 
parents at the beginning of 1955, 


55° 

compared with 85 percent in 1940. 
(Information on the family status of 
children is not available for the mid- 
thirties.) Despite war casualties and 
the increase in the total child popu- 
lation, the number of full orphans 
had fallen from about 370,000 at the 
beginning of 1935 to some 60,000 20 
years later, and the number who had 
lost one or both parents by death had 
dropped from about 4.4 million to 2.7 
million. What was once a major so- 
cial problem thus has diminished 
greatly in importance. 


Labor Force 

Participation in the labor force in- 
creased modestly from about 56 per- 
cent of all persons aged 14 and over 
in an average month in 1934 to about 
58 percent in 1954, despite the fact 
that now young people tend to re- 
main in school longer and that social 
insurance permits many older per- 
sons to retire with some assured in- 
come. On the average, the labor 
force included almost 68 million per- 


Table 1.—Estimates of the total population, by age, and of persons aged 14 and 
over, by labor-force status, selected years, 1934-54 ' 
{In thousands; continental United States] 











Age and labor-force status 1934 1939 | 1944 1949 1954 

i EE LAIRD RE 127,512 | 132,362 | 139,998 | 151,240 163,930 
a ede ee 42,386 41,249 42,176 47,243 55, 565 
SE eae eee 10,950 11,279 13, 586 16, 768 18,934 
ah nn ht dknda ka tadinasdaidacatameeamiamuae 77,433 82,214 87,501 91,892 94,430 
PF PRCA 7,693 8,898 10,321 12,105 13,935 
Persons aged 14 and over._.......-.....-.-.-.-.-.- 94,080 | 100,210 | 105,750 | 111,095 117,664 
Total labor force..............-.-.- wlsig aa atedis aideancbatnaition 52,490 55,600 66,040 63,721 67,818 
Cid cata crete ogi ditcknendansce 52,230 55,230 54,630 62,105 64,468 
eee a eres 9,900 9,610 8,950 8,026 6,504 
Employed in nonagricultural industries..........-..| 30,990 36,140 45,010 , 684 54,734 
EET REET PIE IIE Oe 11,340 9,480 670 3,395 3,230 
pS CE er es Be 41,590 44,610 39, 710 47,374 49,846 

















1 General population data relate to January 1 of 
the following year; labor-force data are monthly 
averages for the year specified except for estimates 
of ag aged 14 and over, which are as of the 
midyear. Includes Armed Forces overseas. 


2 Adjusted for net underenumeration and misre 
porting of age of children under age 5. 

Source: Bureau of the Census and the Council of 
Economic Advisors. 





sons in 1954—64.5 million if persons 
in the Armed Forces are excluded 
(table 1). Since 1934, employment 
in agriculture has dropped by more 
than one-third, while employment in 
nonagricultural industries has _ in- 
creased by about three-fourths. The 
monthly average number of unem- 
ployed persons in 1954 represented 5 
percent of the civilian labor force; it 
had been more than 20 percent when 
the Social Security Act was under 
consideration. 

The increasing life span has re- 
sulted in a longer average period 
both within and outside the labor 
force. For example, the 1940-50 in- 
crease in the male life expectancy at 
birth gave men 3.6 additional years 
in the labor force, on the average, 
and 0.7 more years outside the labor 
force—in school and/or in retirement. 
For men aged 20, work-life expect- 
ancy rose 1.9 years during that dec- 
ade, and retirement-life expectancy 
by 0.2 years. Thus, the manpower 
potential of any group of 100,000 
men living and working under pres- 
ent conditions is substantially greater 
than that of a similar group under 
the conditions of several decades 
ago. 


Personal Income 

The national output per employed 
worker has increased about 3 percent 
per year since 1934. This increase, 
together with the 50-percent increase 
in the number employed, accounts for 
the rise of more than 150 percent in 
the real national product in the 20 
years. This last increase, in turn, 
permitted during the same period a 
rise in personal income of almost 170 
percent in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power. Even after the per- 
sonal tax payments, which had in- 
creased many times, personal income 
per capita at 1954 prices was about 
90 percent higher in 1954 than in 
1934. 

The rise in aggregate personal in- 
come was accompanied by substan- 
tial changes in the distribution of 
families and unattached individuals 
by income classes. When families 
and unattached individuals are ar- 
rayed according to size of income and 
grouped in fifths, it appears that 
there has been a distinct reduction in 
relative income differences since the 
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mid-1930's. The share of uggregate 
income received by the top fifth de- 
clined from 52 percent in 1935-36 to 
45 percent in 1953, while that of the 
lowest rose from 4.1 percent to 5.0 
percent (by 20 percent). When com- 
parison is limited to families of two 
or more persons, the gain in the 
share of the lowest fifth appears to 
have been considerably greater, with 
a rise of 45 percent by 1950. 
Changes in the proportion of ag- 
gregate income received by the upper 
and lower income groups appear to 
have been due in part to a reduction 
in dispersion within major income 
types, particularly wages and salaries, 
and more especially to changes in the 
relative importance of different types 
of income in the income total. In- 
vestment income, which is received 
largely by the upper income groups, 
dropped in importance during the 
past 20 years (from 19 percent of 
total personal income to 12 percent), 
and wages and salaries increased 
from 60 percent to 67 percent (table 
2). The largest proportionate in- 
crease has been in social insurance 
and related payments, which charac- 
teristically go to lower income groups. 
In 1954 these payments amounted to 
some 15-16 times what they had been 
in 1934; they represented 1.4 percent 
of personal income in 1934 and 4.0 
percent of the much larger total in 
1954. Public aid now represents a 


considerably smaller share of total 
personal income than in 1934, despite 
the fact that present eligibility stand- 
ards for assistance and levels of pay- 
ments are higher. 


Program Development 


Over the past 20 years, millions of 
Americans have come to recognize 
social insurance as the “first line of 
defense’’ against economic insecurity 
when earnings are interrupted or 
cease. Workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation, introduced in this country 
just before World War I, was by 1935 
in effect for Federal employees and 
for industrial and commercial work- 
ers in all but four States, and two 
of these adopted laws in that year. 
A substantial number of Federal, 
State, and local government em- 
ployees were protected by retirement 
systems. Also based on past service 
were pension and compensation pay- 
ments to veterans and their survivors. 

About $57 million was paid in De- 
cember 1934 under these social] in- 
surance, retirement, and veterans’ 
programs. In contrast, some $205 
million was paid in assistance and 
work program earnings (table 3). 
The latter were almost entirely ex- 
penditures under emergency relief 
programs created to meet widespread 
need during the depression years. 

Between 1934 and 1939, some in- 
crease in social insurance payments 


Table 2.—Personal income by source and personal tax payments, selected 
years, 1934-54 


{In millions; continental United States] 


























Item 1934 1939 | 1944 1949 | 1954 
IE cc cncntccnduiceasaenesmunaee $53,575 | $72,884 | $165,696 $206, 818 | $287,632 

Wage and salary disbursements less employee contri- 

butions for social insurance__.-._-...-- malian ancacannie 32,104 43,460 | 114,780 | 132,145 191, 937 
Proprietors’ income less contributions for social in- 

ith hick chase amiaainbapadaotnbaninennaeee 7,010 11,610 29,565 34,149 37,657 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental in- | 

nan Ra 10,380 | 12,339 16,.237/ 25.100] 35,254 
Social insurance and related payments !___.....--.---- 741 1,501 1,857 | 6,913 11,471 
eo SS ES eae 1,444 * | Sees Saeed caialaiahie 
I oan cdl tine biicnaina a oealiontnnanten 745 1,046 939 | 2.169 | 2,433 
NE itihithdhinacatacisenthtetioledsaserevenete 1,151 1,043} 2,318| 6.342] 8,880 
Rese: Passemed t0000...............sc-enccocccccecossees 1,595 | 2,440] 18,935) 18,661 | 32,818 
Disposable personal income...............------------- 51,980 70,444 | 146,761 | 188,157 254,814 

Fee i niennddonenedntdinnceanseesanaansesiaien 104,380 136,260 | 224,060 212,130 | 254,814 








1 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal civilian, State and local 
government retirement benefits; railroad and State 
unemployment and temporary disability insurance 
benefits; workmen’s compensation; military (in- 
cluding veterans’) pensions and disability and re- 
tirement payments; and veterans’ unemployment 
and self-employment readjustment allowances. 

?Includes Government life insurance payments; 
veterans’ adjusted compensation benefits (World 
War I bonus); mustering-out pay and terminal- 


leave benefits to discharged servicemen; subsist- 
ence allowances to veterans at school, Government 
transfers not included above, business transfer pay- 
ments, employer contributions to private pension 
and welfare funds, pay of military reservists, and 
miscellaneous items defined as ‘‘other labor income” 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. Data regrouped to highlight items 
of special interest in relation to the socia) security 
program. 
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its people a deep consciousness of the 


Table 3.—Social security payments and individuals receiving payments, Decem- 
consequences of loss of work. 


ber of selected years, 1934-54 






































In thousands] 
: To replace part of the earnings 
Program 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1949 | 1954 lost by jobless workers in the future, 
— the Social Security Act established a 
Payments, December Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment insurance A tax-offset device 
Total monthly social security payments....-.........- $261,973 | $352,405 | $225,096 | $748,673 |$1,183,389 F 7 
Social insurance and related payments, total....----- 56,969 | "109/177 | 145.368 | 549,097 | 954.170 in the Federal act effectively en 
oe ona or eduicih coker ce cp St EEE AI RE SENS 18,140 56,074 339,342 couraged the individual States to set 
NE EE EEE: CIEE 8,741 11,211 23, 286 42,597 
_eepoompenges selinement ER 14,997 20, 333 37.087 7 ed up their own systems under broad 
BE EERE 11,000 12,500 3,000 ’ ’ 
— poneiene and compensation.............. 30,972 35,923 oa Lg be ae Federal standards. While only Wis- 
EE, CELESTE ER 31,680 ,352 | 185,981 180, j ym te 
ye ee a eee ee ae 330 6,148 10,350 consin had an unemplo ent insur 
Publie ald, total..-.--—-—-. TORY RPE: 205,004 243,228 79, 728 199, 576 229,219 ance law at the beginning of 1935, all 
-ublic assistance, special types. :...........-...... 8,042 48,621 . 171,191 ’ 
General assistance.---.....--. FER EISLER SE 142, 664 38,731 7,408 . 20,075 the States, the District of Columbia, 
Work programs (including FERA).........-..-... 54,206 | 186,876 |... ccrcelocroccccccloccccccces and Hawaii had such legislation by 
the middle of 1937. Employer con- 
Individuals receiving payments, December tributions began in 1936 in half the 
hate aia, States, but benefit payments were not 
Old-age and survivors ae ee PO <== LE: See Ps 963 2,743 6, 887 made throughout the country until 
Railroad retirement system_....-- SEs Geers Se). eae eX 1 1 
A pe ele ap retirement systems..........-..--.. ( 197 @ 269 @ 343 oe ey s99 the summer of 1939. 
| ORMMRGS 6 GOUMPOMERCION.. ..... 0020000. ccc ccdccondecs 2) ) ) 
Ln pensions and compensation.............-.- 914 = 1,329 ene ye 4 The protection of the program 
EEE ES DIED LIE: | ETE TES ’ ’ ym i. 
Temporary issbility insurance *. ...........--2222se|iesccenene|cccccecece 5 73 grew rapidly as emplo ent om 
Publi¢ald: a a ee Te athe ndes panded toward the end of the 1930’s, 
-ublic assistance, special types. ................-.... ° ’ ’ 
SR TE SOR IR (3) 4,675 477 1,337 ss0 and many States extended coverage 
Work programs (including cases under FERA)...-... 1,122 B.946 Jncccccnccefocscccesce|ccésoneaee beyond the Federal requirement 
As the 

















(firms employing 8 or more). 





1 « xcludes benefits and beneficiaries under private 
plans. = 

2 Not available. 
resulted from the normal growth of 
the retirement systems for public 
employees and the fact that the rail- 
road retirement system had begun in 
1936 with beneficiary rolls taken 
over from the pension systems of the 
railroads. Unemployment insurance 
had also come into operation in all 
States. Public aid under the emer- 
gency programs remained, however, 
tne major source of payments. 

‘The period since 1940 has been 
marked by a sharp decline in the 
relative size of public aid and the 
growth of old-age and survivors in- 
surance to the point where it has 
become the largest public income- 
maintenance program. Major amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act in 
1950 and 1954 resulted in extension 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to 9 out of 10 of the Na- 
tion’s labor force. Most of the other 
workers are covered by special retire- 
ment programs. As a result of the 
i954 amendments that extended the 
federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance system to workers in smaller 
firms and Federal employees, about 
three-fifths of the total civilian labor 
force will be covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. Some 11 million 
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3 Number of persons not available; 5,367,000 case 
received assistance. 


workers, 17 percent of the civilian 
labor force, are now covered by tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, 
adopted since 1941 for railroad work- 
ers and, in four States, for other 
workers in industry and commerce 
(chart 1). 

At the end of 1954, social insurance 
and related payments (including vet- 
erans’ benefits) made up four-fifths 
of all social security payments, with 
payments under the federally aided 
public assistance programs account- 
ing for most of the remainder. Pay- 
ments under programs established by 
the Social Security Act represented a 
little more than three-fifths of all 
social security payments (table 3). 


Population Groups at Risk 


The Unemployed 

Unemployment, which had been at 
a peak estimated at 13-18 million in 
1933, averaged more than 11 million 
a month in 1934, when the Committee 
on Economic Security was formulat- 
ing its proposals for unemployment 
insurance, and 10-11 million in 1935, 
when the Social Security Act was 
passed. The disaster of the depres- 
sion impressed on the Nation and all 


economy swung into an all-out war 
effort, the role of unemployment in- 
surance changed, and benefit pay- 


ments served primarily to tide work- 


ers over short periods of unemploy- 
ment resulting from conversion from 
civilian to military production and 
from one type of war goods to an- 
other. Unemployment dropped to an 
unprecedented low of 670,000 in 1944. 
In contrast to 5 million beneficiaries 
in 1940, only 500,000 persons drew 
benefits in that year. Benefit pay- 
ments of $62 million in 1944 had an 
importance beyond the dollar 
amount, however, in that they served 
to hold together a skilled labor force. 
Because workers had substitute in- 
come until their plants recalled them, 
they did not need to leave the locality 
in search of work. When the war 
ended, unemployment insurance con- 
tributed immeasurably in smoothing 
the transition to peacetime produc- 
tion, cushioning the impact of mass 
layoffs from war plants in 1945 and 
1946 for both the individual and the 
economy. 

The Federal-State unemployment 
insurance program did not have to 
bear the full brunt of the postwar 


1 For a detailed historical review of this 
program, see Employment Security Re- 
view, Aug. 1955. 
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Chart 1.—Estimated civilian labor force and estimated coverage under sociai insurance programs, monthly average in 
selected years, 1934-54 
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economic readjustment. In anticipa- 
tion of mass demobilization and the 
resulting addition of millions of re- 
turning servicemen to the already 
expanded lapor force, Congress had 
enacted the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act in 1944. Of the 15.0 million 
World War II veterans, more than 
9.5 million filed claims for readjust- 
ment allowances under that act in 
the 5 years ended August 1949; their 
benefits totaled $3.8 billion. More 
than $1.5 billion was paid in service- 
men’s readjustment allowances in 
the calendar year 1946, compared 
with $1.1 billion in benefits under 
the regular State unemployment in- 
surance programs. In some Southern 
States, readjustment benefits totaled 
as much as seven times the amount 
of State benefits. 

The recession of 1949-50 again 
tested the ability of the program to 
cope with large-scale unemployment. 
In 1949 nearly 7.5 million workers 
drew benefits for nearly 90 million 
weeks of unemployment. Benefit ex- 
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penditures rose to a new high of 
$1.75 billion. Unemployment bene- 
fits, it is variously estimated, offset 
from 12 percent to more than 20 per- 
cent of the loss of wages in the coun- 
try as a whole during that recession. 
As employment rose in the years fol- 
lowing the recession, claims and pay- 
ments under the program diminished 
markedly. By the end of 1953, total 
reserves of almost $9 billion had been 
built up—more than four times the 
highest annual benefit outlay the 
program had encountered. With this 
reserve as a backlog, the program 
again faced a severe test in 1954. 
Although this recession was briefer 
and far less extensive than that of 
1949-50, benefit payments hit a new 
high, exceeding $2 billion. Again un- 
employment insurance played a con- 
structive role, as it had in a variety 
of economic climates for 20 years. 


Persons Aged 65 and Over 


In the past 20 years, factors influ- 
encing old-age security have included 
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the increase in the absolute and rela- 
tive size of the aged population, 
changes in working and living ar- 
rangements, and the development of 
systematic public and private pro- 
visions to maintain income in old 
age. 

At the end of 1934, it is estimated, 
about half of all persons aged 65 or 
over were mainly or wholly dependent 
on relatives and friends for their 
support. Except for the development 
of the public income-maintenance 
programs for the aged, the burden of 
such dependency would have in- 
creased rapidly as the aged popula- 
tion grew at the average rate of 3 
percent a year, twice as rapidly as 
the total population. In December 
1954, however, more than 80 percent 
of the retired aged and more than 
60 percent of all the aged had income 
under social insurance and related 
programs and/or public assistance, 
in contrast to a little more than 10 
percent of all aged with income from 
these sources 20 years earlier. The 


Social Security 














proportion of older persons with some 
earnings from employment remained 
about the same—somewhat more 
than one-fourth, including nonem- 
ployed wives of men who had work 
(chart 2). 

During the war years, labor was at 
a premium, and in December 1944 
about 36 percent of the aged had 
some income from earnings. After 
the war, participation of the old 
people in the labor force declined, in 
line with the long-range trend, partly 
as a result of the increasing average 
age of persons aged 65 and over and 
the growing proportion of women in 
this age group. 

The great gain over the 20 years in 
assured old-age income has come 
through the development of social in- 
surance and related programs. In 
December 1934, only about 5 percent 
of the aged received payments under 
the programs then in existence— 
public employees’ retirement systems 
and veterans’ pension and compen- 
sation programs, Twenty years later, 
social insurance and related pay- 
ments went to almost half the aged 
population after allowance for dupli- 
cation among persons receiving pay- 
ments under more than one program. 
Old-age and survivors insurance alone 
was benefiting some 5.3 million—half 
of the retired aged, 38 percent of all 
the aged—and an additional 1.4 mil- 
lion aged workers, of whom 300,000- 
400,000 had aged wives, were insured 
and could have received benefits if 
they had retired. It is estimated that 
about 9 percent of the aged persons 
in receipt of social insurance and re- 
lated benefits also have some occa- 
sional money earnings. 

Public assistance provided the prin- 
cipal support for more than 2 mil- 
lion aged persons (about 15 percent 
of the total aged 65 and over) at the 
end of 1954 and supplemented old- 
age and survivors insurance payments 
for another half million. Since the 
autumn of 1950. the number of old- 
age assistance recipients has declined 
steadily in relation to the aged popu- 
lation, as progressively more persons 
aged 65 and over have been able to 
establish eligibility for old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Gains have also been recorded in 
private provisions for old-age retire- 
ment. The postwar expansion of pri- 
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Chart 2.—Estiziated percent of persons aged 65 and over with money income 
from employment, social insurance, and public assistance, December of 


selected years, 1934-54 
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EMPLOYMENT 


RELATED 


1Includes persons with casual employ- 
ment whose main support was from other 


sources. 
2 Old-age and survivors insurance, rail- 


road and public employees’ retirement, 


vate group pension plans brought the 
number of aged beneficiaries of such 
plans in December 1954 to some 
950.000 (including wives of benefici- 
aries). the majority of whom also 
received old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Twenty years earlier there 
were perhaps 150.000 or 200,000 pri- 
vate pensioners, many of them under 
plans operated by the railroads and 
later transferred to the rolls of the 
federally operated railroad retire- 
ment program. 

Income from personal investments 
and payments under individual) an- 
nuities and supplementary life insur- 
ance contracts provide support for 
comparatively few of today’s older 
persons—possibly 1 million or 7 per- 
cent of the 13.9 million aged in the 
population in December 1954. This 
proportion was probably larger than 


44 49'54 1934 '39 ‘44 ‘49 '54 


SOCIAL INSURANCE, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


PROGRAMS 2/ 


and veterans’ pension and compensation 


programs. 

8 Excludes persons supported by public 
institutions. Includes persons on work re- 
lief projects in the 1930's. 


in December 1934, when extensive 
unemployment had already eaten up 
the savings of the great majority. 
Home ownership was likewise less 
common 20 years ago than now. In 
consequence relatively fewer aged 
persons in the mid-1930’s had this re- 
source as a supplement to cash in- 
come, though proportionately more 
lived in rural areas and could raise 
food for home use. 

While much remains to be done, 
substantial progress has been made 
in securing for older persons the in- 
dependence of some income of their 
own. At the end of 1954, it is esti- 
mated, all but 15 percent of the aged 
had income from employment, social 
insurance and related programs, 
and/or public assistance in contrast 
to the 60 percent who were without 
such sources of livelihood 20 years 
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earlier. With the recent extensions 
of coverage, it is estimated that in 
another 10 years old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance alone will be provid- 
ing lifelong benefits for close to three- 
fifths of the persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States. 


Economic Security in 
Childhood 


For the great majority of the Na- 
tion's children, economic security 
rests on the earnings of the parent. 
Even temporary interruptions to this 
source of support can represent a 
threat to family security. When 
earnings are cut off entirely, as by 
the prolonged disability or death of 
the breadwinner, ability to keep the 
family together is likely to depend on 
the existence of a substitute source 
of income. 

In December 1934, about 280,000 
children, or less than 1 percent of all 
those under age 16, were in families 
receiving aid to needy children under 
State and local laws. This number 
was by no means a measure of the 
number who needed aid because they 
had been deprived of a father’s sup- 
port by death or desertion or for 
other reasons. Although most States 
authorized aid for dependent chil- 
dren, it was actually provided by 
fewer than half the local units em- 
powered to give it. The Social Secur- 
ity Act established a partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
the States to aid needy children de- 
prived of parental support or care by 
reason of the parent’s death, absence, 
or incapacity. Payments to assist- 
ance recipients using Federal match- 
ing grants were first made in Febru- 
ary 1936, and by the end of that year 
some 285,000 children were receiving 
payments under the Federal-State 
program, and another 115,000 under 
State and local programs. 

The original Social Security Act 
made no social insurance provision 
for workers’ survivors. The Federal- 
State program of aid to dependent 
children therefore carried the burden 
in the early years of providing sup- 
port for children who were in need 
because of the death of the father. 
In December 1934, it is estimated, 
there were about 2.8 million father- 
less children under age 18—7 percent 
of all children under that age. Dur- 
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ing 1940, the first year in which sur- 
vivor benefits were payable under 
old-age and _  ~survivors§ insurance, 
monthly benefits were awarded to 
about 50,000 child survivors, and the 
number mounted steadily as the pro- 
gram matured and its coverage was 
extended. By the end of 1954, more 
than half of all paternal orphans— 
their total number then down to 
about 1.9 million—were receiving 
monthly benefits as survivors of in- 
sured men. In addition, some 40,000 
of the 900,000 children whose mother 
had died were receiving benefits. It 
is estimated that at present 90 per- 
cent of the Nation’s 56 million chil- 
dren under age 18 are insured under 
old-age and survivors insurance 
against loss of support by reason of 
the parent’s death. 

While orphans were declining in 
number and insurance payments were 
reaching an increasing proportion of 
them, the number of families broken 
by marital difficulties was on the rise. 
In consequence, the need for assist- 
ance to such families was increasing, 
and a progressively larger proportion 
of the caseload of aid to dependent 
children comprised those who had 
been deprived of normal support or 
care because of the continued ab- 
sence from home or the incapacity of 
either parent. This trend is expected 
to continue, although there has been 
an increase in the proportion of fam- 
ilies with fatherless children that re- 
ceive aid to dependent children as a 
supplement to surviyor benefits. At 
the end of 1954 there were more than 
1.6 million children receiving aid to 
dependent children, of whom some 
240,000 received aid because of the 
father’s death. 

Programs of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are also an important source 
of security for the Nation’s children. 
All survivor children under age 18, 
or aged 18-21 if in school, and older 
children adjudged helpless are enti- 
tled to benefits if the father’s death 
was service-connected and, with cer- 
tain income limitations, even if his 
death was non-service-connected. At 
the end of 1954 almost 300,000 chil- 
dren under age 18, or about 15 per- 
cent of all paternal orphans, were 
receiving such benefits. Other social 
insurance programs have been of 
minor importance as a source of in- 


come for paternal orphans. After 
allowance for receipt of benefits un- 
der both old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and the veterans’ survivor pro- 
grams, it is estimated that two-thirds 
of all fatherless children under age 
18 received support from social in- 
surance and related programs at the 
end of 1954. In all, some 1.7 million 
children, including children of retired 
workers and of veterans with a serv- 
ice-connected disability rated at 50 
percent or more, received payments 
under at least one of these social in- 
surance programs. 

Altogether, about 3.3 million chil- 
dren received financial support in 
December 1954 under a public in- 
come-maintenance program—not in- 
cluding children in families receiving 
unemployment or disability insur- 
ance. Many of these and hundreds 
of thousands of other children in the 
United States were benefiting under 
the Social Security Act from Federal- 
State services for maternal and child 
health, child welfare, and crippled 
children, described later in this issue. 


The Disabled 


On an average day in 1954, prob- 
ably more than 9 million persons of 
all ages were disabled—unable to 
work, attend school, keep house, or 
follow their other normal activities 
because of a temporary or permanent 
physical or mental incapacity. With 
the rise in the proportion of the aged 
in the population, and the ability of 
modern medicine to prolong the life 
of many disabled persons, the number 
of persons with long-term disabilities 
(more than 6 months’ duration) has 
been increasing more rapidly, both 
absolutely and relatively, than that 
of persons with short-term disabili- 
ties. In 1935, it is estimated, the 
long-term disabled comprised about 
half the 6 million persons incapaci- 
tated on an average day, while by 
1954 they numbered an estimated 5.3 
million or almost 60 percent of all 
disabled persons. 

More than half the persons dis- 
abled on an average day in 1954— 
about 5.1 million—were aged 14-64. 
Of these, an estimated 3.7 million 
would have been at work or seeking 
work except for their disability, in- 
cluding about 2.2 million “would-be” 
workers who were kept out of the 
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labor force by chronic illnesses that 
had continued for more than 6 
months. 

Public provisions to offset the ac- 
tual or potential wage loss among 
these millions of persons and their 
dependents have been extended some- 
what in the past 2 decades. In 1935, 
protection through public programs 
was confined to work-connected dis- 
abilities under State and Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws, to 
service-connected and _  non-service- 
connected disabilities under the vet- 
erans’ and Armed Forces programs, 
to sickness and disability under pro- 
grams for employees of Federal, 
State, and local governments, and to 
special programs for the blind in 
about half the States. 

Since that time, both permanent 
and temporary disability benefits 
have been provided under the rail- 
road retirement system, and tem- 
porary disability insurance programs 
for industrial and commercial work- 
ers have been adopted in four States. 
Federal grants for aid to the blind 
were provided under the original So- 
cial Security Act and in 1950 for a 
new assistance program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

In addition to the income-mainte- 
nance programs, recently enacted 
Federal legislation provides for the 
expansion of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and for 
the preservation of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit rights for 
individuals with extended total dis- 
ability. 

The number of persons in the age 
group 14-64 with long-term total dis- 
abilities who are receiving some sup- 
port from public programs designed 
to maintain income in case of dis- 
ability has increased, it is estimated, 
from something less than 200,000 in 
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1934 to about a million in 1954, or 
from about 1 in 10 in 1934 to about 
1 in 3 such persons in 1954. 

Insurance benefits for extended dis- 
ability were paid in December 1954 to 
about 266,000 persons( some of whom 
were aged 65 or over) under the rail- 
road retirement and public employee 
retirement systems. There were 224,- 
000 persons receiving assistance un- 
der the program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and 
102,000 receiving aid to the blind. 
These figures contrast with the 33,000 
receiving aid to the blind in Decem- 
ber 1934. Additional disabled per- 
sons and their dependents receive 
payments under the aid to dependent 
children and general assistance pro- 
grams. There has also been a large 
increase in the number of persons 
receiving veterans’ compensation. 
About 470,000 totally disabled vet- 
erans under age 65 are now receiving 
veterans’ benefits, compared with 
100,000 in 1934. (The large number 
of veterans receiving benefits for par- 
tial disabilities is not included in 
these figures.) With the aging of the 
veteran population of World War I, 
the growth in the number of recipi- 
ents of non-service-connected disabil- 
ity pensions has been particularly 
striking. The veterans’ and public 
assistance programs are bearing the 
brunt of the public burden of in- 
come maintenance for the long-term 
totally disabled. 

Private provisions against the risk 
of extended disability have expanded 
in recent years, especially in connec- 
tion with private pension plans un- 
der collective bargaining, but the 
number of workers with such protec- 
tion is still relatively small. More 
extensive has been the growth of pro- 
tection against the risk of temporary 
disability, with legislation in four 


States and the railroad industry, the 
development of voluntary cash sick- 
ness plans, and the widespread pur- 
chase of individual and group dis- 
ability insurance. 


Social Security and the 
National Economy 


In the short period of 20 years, so- 
cial security has become an accepted 
and basic feature of our society. 
Contributory, wage-related social in- 
surance programs now give to most 
workers and their families the assur- 
ance of a continuing income in retire- 
ment, in the event of the death of the 
breadwinner, and during temporary 
periods of unemployment. Most em- 
ployees also have protection in the 
event of work-connected disabilities, 
and some in the event of sickness or 
disability of non-work-connected ori- 
gin. With this assurance, individuals 
can plan to build up additional se- 
curity through private arrangements 
and individual savings. For those 
whose total resources are inadequate 
to meet their current needs, public 
assistance is available for the aged, 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
the blind, most dependent children, 
and some other persons. 

The benefits paid under these pro- 
grams are not only a source of sup- 
port for the individuals and families 
who receive them but also a stabiliz- 
ing influence on the economy. Social 
security payments make up only a 
small part of total income payments 
to individuals, but they go to groups 
who cannot at the time earn the 
means to buy the goods and services 
they need and should have. Social 
security payments provide a steady 
base of income for these groups in 
good times and in bad. They also 
provide an automatic adjustment te 
changing economic conditions. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
After Twenty Years 


by Vicror Curistcau* 


HE purpose of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is 
to provide protection against 
economic insecurity for the worker 
and his family when the earnings 
upon which they have depended for 
support are cut off by his retirement 
or death. This basic purpose was re- 
affirmed by President Eisenhower in 
his social security message of Janu- 
ary 1954. The President pointed out 
that the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system had been developed in 
response to the need “arising from 
the complexities of our modern so- 
ciety. . . . The system is not intended 
as a substitute for private savings, 
pension plans, and insurance protec- 
tion. It is, rather, intended as the 
foundation upon which these other 
forms of protection can be soundly 
built. Thus, the individual’s own 
work, his planning and his thrift will 
bring him a higher standard of living 
upon his retirement, or his family a 
higher standard of living in the event 
of his death, than would otherwise be 
the case. Hence the system both en- 
courages thrift and self-reliance, and 
helps to prevent destitution in our 
national life.” 

That the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system, established by Con- 
gress in 1935, has moved toward its 
goal by relatively rapid stages is 
clear when the program’s accomplish- 
ments are viewed against the back- 
drop of the years. 

The old-age insurance program was 
designed as an expression of the Na- 
tion’s conviction that older retired 
persons should have a continuing in- 
come, to which their rights would be 
established by law on the basis of 
their earnings and contributions and 
which would be available without a 
means test. The proportion of aged 
men and women in the Nation’s popu- 
lation had been increasing. In the 
1930’s their plight had become par- 
ticularly difficult. ‘These were de- 
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pression years, when even young yper- 
sons found it increasingly hard to 
get or keep jobs and family savings 
evaporated. 

Later, in 1939, survivor insurance 
provisions were added to the Social 
Security Act in recognition of the 
problem encountered by families 
when the breadwinner died. The re- 
sulting legislation was basically the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram as it is today, although it has 
been expanded by the comprehensive 
amendments of 1950 and 1954. 

The test of whether the new pro- 
gram was constitutional came early. 
This issue was resolved in 1937 by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in an 8-to-1 de- 
cision, in which Justice Cardozo 
wrote: 


Needs that were narrow or pa- 
rochial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well- 
being of the Nation. What is criti- 
cal or urgent changes with the 
times. . . . Congress did not impro- 
vise a judgment when it found that 
the award of old-age benefits would 
be conducive to the general wel- 
fare. . . . The number of persons 
in the United States 65 years of age 
and over is increasing proportion- 
ately as well as absolutely. What 
is even more important the number 
of such persons unable to take care 
of themselves is growing at a 
threatening pace. ... The problem 
is plainly national in area and di- 
mensions. 


Ten years after the program’s 
adoption, some 46 million workers 
were in jobs covered by the system 
and 1.3 million beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving about $24 million in monthly 
benefits. 

In 1952 the Director of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
pointed out that the 15 years of the 
program’s operations “have demon- 
strated that social insurance can be 
successfully applied to meet Amer- 
ican needs for protection against the 
economic risks of death and old-age 
retirement in modern life.” By then, 


60 million persons were working in 
covered jobs and some 4.3 million 
men, women, and children were get- 
ting benefits amounting to $152 mil- 
lion monthly. 

Today, on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Social 
Security Act, the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance again looks 
back at the record of administrative 
and program accomplishment. An 
estimated 69 million workers will be 
in covered jobs this year and about 
7.5 million beneficiaries are receiving 
checks totaling about $385 million 
each month. 


Nearly 60 percent of the 14 million 
men and women in the United States 
now aged 65 and over either are get- 
ting old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits or are working and have 
acquired or are acquiring protection. 
About 70% million have worked long 
enough in covered employment to be 
insured under the program, and 
nearly 30 million of them are per- 
manently insured; whether or not 
they continue to work in covered em- 
ployment, they will be eligible for 
benefits when they reach age 65 and 
retire, and their families have sur- 
vivor protection. Nine out of 10 of 
the young mothers and children in 
the country have survivorship protec- 
tion that will enable them to draw 
monthly benefits today if the bread- 
winner dies. 

In 1953, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
group of men and women from busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, education, 
and professional organizations took 
a look at the question of extending 
the program’s coverage. They rec- 
ommended that coverage be made as 
universal as possible. Congressional 
committees later held public hearings 
at which representatives of organiza- 
tions reflecting a cross section of 
American life presented their views 
on what changes should be made in 
the program. 

The 1954 amendments, strengthen- 
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ing the principle of a contributory 
system with benefits varying accord- 
ing to past earnings and paid with- 
out a test of financial need, grew out 
of these deliberations. The revisions 
were in many respects the most sig- 
nificant since the 1939 amendments. 
They provided almost universal cov- 
erage, increased benefits, and pro- 
vided for protecting the benefit rights 
of individuals out of work for ex- 
tended periods because of physical or 
mental disability. 

Maturity for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program is by no 
means an accomplished fact. No 
worker has yet been under the system 
for a full working lifetime, and bene- 
ficiary rolls are smaller than they 
will be in the future, when practically 
everyone who works will have had 
the opportunity to gain protection 
under the program. 


Coverage 

Questions of coverage were particu- 
larly troublesome for the architects 
of old-age insurance 20 years ago. 
Was it possible from an administra- 
tive standpoint to include in the pro- 
gram every type of employment? 
Could self-employment be covered? 
Could a workable system of tax col- 
lection and a sound method of re- 
porting earnings be devised for all 
sorts of employment? Progress was 
destined to come gradually. At first, 
coverage was limited to employment 
in commerce and industry in the con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, where accurate and rela- 
tively simple wage reporting could be 
adapted to employers’ regular book- 
keeping practices. 

In the 1950 amendments the bar- 
rier against coverage of other workers 
was removed for the first time. Cate- 
gories of work for which coverage of 
old-age and survivors insurance had 
appeared too difficult in the begin- 
ning were included under the system. 

Until then all coverage had been 
on a compulsory basis. Under a sys- 
tem permitting individual voluntary 
coverage, those who choose to par- 
ticipate are likely to be primarily 
those in the older age groups who can 
expect a large return for their con- 
tributions and those who can most 
easily spare the money. Persons with 
low incomes, although concerned 
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about the loss of earnings upon re- 
tirement and the effect on their fam- 
ilies in case of death, are likely to 
delay getting the protection they 
need because of the problem of meet- 
ing the day-by-day costs of the basic 
essentials of living. 

The 1950 amendments continued in 
general to apply the principle of com- 
pulsory coverage, but elective cover- 
age on a group basis was provided 
for employees of State and local gov- 
ernment units and of nonprofit or- 
ganizations. Constitutional barriers 
generally preclude the Federal Gov- 
ernment from imposing an old-age 
and survivors insurance employer 
contribution tax upon State and local 
governments, and, traditionally, cer- 
tain nonprofit institutions have been 
tax-exempt. These groups were 
therefore brought into coverage on 
elective bases. 

Coverage on a compulsory basis 
was extended at the same time to 
nonfarm self-employed persons, many 
of the Federal employees not covered 
by the civil-service retirement system, 
and regularly employed farm and do- 
mestic workers. The 1950 law also 
extended coverage to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands and to Americans 
working abroad for American em- 
ployers. 

Congress extended coverage in 1954 
to still more groups, including farm 
owners and some of the professional 
self-employed formerly excluded, ad- 
ditional farm workers and domestic 
employees and, on a voluntary basis, 
clergymen. It is significant that, al- 
though proposals for coverage on an 
individual election basis were made 
in connection with several other 
groups—such as farm operators and 
self-employed professional persons— 
clergymen were the only group for 
which this basis for coverage was ac- 
ceptable to Congress. 

In its report, the Committee on Fi- 
nance in the Senate stated: 


A provision for coverage on an in- 
dividual election basis, while not 
generally desirable, is considered by 
your committee to be justified in 
this area because of the special cir- 
cumstances. Many churches have 
expressed the fear that their par- 
ticipation in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program as em- 
ployers of ministers might interfere 


with the well-established principle 
of separation of church and state. 
Many church representatives also 
believe that individual ministers 
who do not wish to be covered on 
grounds of conscience should not 
be required to participate in the 
program. 


The 1954 amendments also removed 
the restriction against coverage of 
most State and local government 
groups with retirement systems of 
their own. Congress was careful, 
however, to express the policy that 
this extension of coverage was not in- 
tended to impair the protection such 
groups might already have under 
their own programs. 

Thus today most of the gaps in cov- 
erage have been closed. About 90 
percent of all paid jobs are covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 
As a result of amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act in 1946 and 
1951, the railroad retirement and old- 
age and survivors insurance programs 
are so closely coordinated that rail- 
road employment can be considered 
to be covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

The bulk of those still not included 
are Federal employees covered by 
Federal employee retirement systems, 
both civilian and military. Others 
not covered by the program are self- 
employed physicians, lawyers, den- 
tists, naturopaths, osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, veterinarians, and optome- 
trists, as well as domestic and farm 
workers earning less than a specified 
amount and self-employed persons 
with net earnings of less than $400 a 
year. 


Benefits 


During the 1940’s, when the Na- 
tion’s attention was focused on the 
war, old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits failed to keep pace with 
prices and earnings levels, which had 
increased dramatically. The indus- 
trial employee who in 1939 earned 
$100 a month was earning an aver- 
age of $249 in 1950. The cost of 
living had risen 73 percent. Benefits, 
however, continued to be determined 
by the formula established under the 
1939 amendments and within the 
$3,000 annual wage ceiling in effect 
since the program’s start. As a result, 
maximum monthly benefits in 1950 
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were $45.60 for the retired worker 
and $68.40 for an aged couple. Dur- 
ing the 1940’s many States had 
higher average old-age assistance 
grants than the maximum benefit 
that could be paid to a retired worker 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and more of the aged popula- 
tion were drawing old-age assistance 
payments than insurance benefits. 

To remain effective, the old-age and 
survivors insurance program must 
keep pace with the social and eco- 
nomic changes that take place in a 
dynamic society like that of the 
United States. In 1950, benefits were 
increased in recognition of the rise in 
living costs and the increase in wage 
levels. The 1950 benefit formula re- 
sulted in maximum monthly benefits 
of $80 for the retired worker and 
$120 for the aged retired couple. 
These amounts represented substan- 
tial percentage increases from the 
maximums possible under the 1939 
law. In 1952 the maximums were 
raised to $85 and $127.50 through 
adoption of a formula providing 55 
percent of the first $100 of average 
monthly earnings and 15 percent of 
the next $200. 

In her testimony before congres- 
sional committees during their con- 
sideration of the 1954 amendments, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said: 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit levels were originally fixed 
in the mid-1930’s, during a depres- 
sion economy. Benefit increases 
enacted by Congress since then 
have done little more than keep 
pace with the inflationary trend 
our Nation has heretofore experi- 
enced. In my opinion, a readjust- 
ment of benefits to take into ac- 
count the improved standard of 
the basic elements of living for the 
American worker is necessary... . 
These old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits are too low, under to- 
day’s conditions, for old-age and 
survivors insurance to fulfill its 
purpose of providing basic retire- 
ment and survivorship protection 
and reducing the need for public 
assistance to the lowest possible 
level. 


The new 1954 benefit formula kept 
the percentage of the first step at 55 
but increased to $110 the amount of 
average monthly earnings to which it 
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applied. At the same time, the sec- 
ond step of the formula was raised 
from 15 percent to 20 percent. Since 
annual earnings to be considered un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
were increased to $4,200 beginning 
with 1955, this new percentage ap- 
plied to the next $240 of average 
monthly earnings. 

The top benefit for a_ retired 
worker under the 1954 revisions 
($108.50) is equal to 31 percent of 
$350, the maximum monthly earnings 
that can be counted. The first step 
of the benefit formula, however, calls 
for 55 percent of the first $110 of 
earnings. The program has thus 
continued to recognize that the lower- 
paid worker needs a higher percent- 
age replacement of his previous earn- 
ings than do men and women with 
higher earnings. 

When in 1951 coverage was ex- 
tended by the 1950 amendments to 
about 10 million additional workers, 
these workers faced at retirement the 
prospect of having 14 years (1937 
through 1950) during which they had 
no covered earnings included in com- 
puting their average monthly earn- 
ings for benefit purposes. To avoid 
this result, provision was made for a 
new “starting date’ that put the 
newly covered workers in the same 
position as those first covered in 
1937. ‘The amendments specified 
that if a worker has 1 quarter of 
coverage (whenever earned) for each 
2 calendar quarters elapsing after 
1950 up to the time he reaches age 
65 or dies, he is insured, provided he 
has worked at least 6 calendar quar- 
ters in covered employment. Any 
worker who has 6 quarters of cover- 
age after 1950 can have his average 
wage figured by using only years 
after 1950. While this action was 
taken primarily for the newly cov- 
ered workers, it also was advan- 
tageous for workers who had entered 
coverage in 1937 and continued to 
work after 1950. For them, the pro- 
vision meant that their benefits could 
be based on relatively current earn- 
ings and did not have to include 
earnings in the years preceding the 
rapid rise in wages during the war. 

When another 10 million persons 
were brought into the system by the 
1954 changes, provision was made to 
eliminate, in calculating their bene- 


fits, the 4 or 5 years of lowest or no 
earnings. This provision was of par- 
ticular help to the newly covered, 
who could drop out the 4 years (1951- 
54) when the opportunity for cover- 
age was not open to them. For those 
workers who are already covered 
short periods of unemployment, sick- 
ness, or absence from work for other 
reasons will not reduce the average. 

One of the principal causes of low 
average monthly earnings is long pe- 
riods out of work because of extended 
disability. A section of the 1952 
amendments would have preserved 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
rights of those who became totally 
and permanently disabled before 
reaching retirement age. That pro- 
vision expired before it could become 
effective, and in 1954 the present “dis- 
ability freeze” provision was adopted. 
Under it, periods of time during 
which a worker or self-employed per- 
son is out of work because of ex- 
tended disability may be eliminated 
in computing benefits. This pro- 
vision will also bring to the attention 
of State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies disabled men and women 
who might be restored to gainful 
work. 

As an outgrowth of these changes, 
low benefit payments in the future 
will generally reflect the earnings of 
men and women who are part-time or 
intermittent workers—only margin- 
ally a part of the Nation’s working 
population and not primarily depend- 
ent on their earnings for their sup- 


port. 


Retirement Test 


Since 1940, when benefits first 
were paid on a monthly basis, the 
Social Security Act has prescribed 
the test to be used in determining 
when an individual is retired—that 
is, substantially out of gainful em- 
ployment. The test has been revised 
with the changing times through 
which the program has passed since 
1935. From 1940 through August 
1950, benefits were intended to be 
paid only when the beneficiary was 
for all practical purposes completely 
retired from covered employment, 
and the law therefore provided that 
earnings of $15 or more in a month 
in covered employment would result 
in benefit suspension for that month. 
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By 1950 a new philosophy was emerg- 
ing: that it would be better if the 
older worker were able to retire more 
gradually and that therefore he 
should be able to receive his monthly 
benefits while engaging in some in- 
termittent or part-time work. The 
1950 amendments took cognizance of 
this philosophy. The revisions in- 
creased the permitted earnings 
amount to $50 monthly for benefici- 
aries under age 75 who worked in 
covered jobs and allowed earnings of 
$600 annually for those who had cov- 
ered self-employment. In 1952, these 
amounts were raised to $75 and $900 
respectively. 

Today, under the 1954 amend- 
ments, beneficiaries are subject to a 
test based on earnings over the period 
of a year. Effective January 1955, 
they may earn $1,200 annually with- 
out loss of benefits. One month’s 
benefit is suspended for each $80 
above that amount, except that no 
benefit is suspended for any month 
in which the beneficiary does not do 
substantial work in self-employment 
or earn wages that exceed $80. With 
almost universal coverage, it became 
administratively feasible as well as 
logical to apply the earnings test to 
noncovered as well as covered em- 
ployment. 

In recognition of the fact that 
some persons covered by the system 
might work throughout their life- 
time, never retiring to a degree suf- 
ficient to make possible receipt of 
monthly benefits toward which they 
had contributed, payments were au- 
thorized in 1950 to beneficiaries aged 
75 or older regardless of the extent 
of their current employment. The 
1954 amendments reduced the age to 
72. 

Payment of benefits as annuities 
at age 65 regardless of earnings has 
been consistently rejected as too ex- 
pensive for the program to support. 
The purpose of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits is to help prevent 
dependency by providing a regular 
income to breadwinners and their 
families when wages or self-employ- 
ment income stops at retirement or 
death. If there were no retirement 
test, benefits would be payable not 
only to those who had retired but 
also to those older workers who are 
still employed and have substantial 
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earnings. The additional benefits 
that would be paid out to employed 
workers and their dependents would 
add substantially to the cost of the 
system and would not increase the 
security of the beneficiaries unable 
to work or unable to find employ- 
ment. 


Financing the Program 

Money to pay benefits comes from 
taxes paid by employees, their em- 
ployers, and the self-employed men 
and women covered by the program. 
Congress has made clear its intent 
that the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program be self-supporting and 
actuarially sound. The tax schedule 
for the program is designed to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

From 1937 through 1949 the tax 
for employees and employers was 1 
percent each on taxable earnings. 
In 1950 the rate went up to 1% per- 
cent. The rate for the self-employed, 
who were first covered in 1951, was 
set at one and one-half times the 
employee rate. The rates increased 
in 1954 to 2 percent for employees 
and employers and 3 percent for the 
self-employed. Tax rates are sched- 
uled to increase gradually until 1975, 
when they will be 4 percent each for 
employees and employers and 6 per- 
cent for the self-employed. 

All taxes collected under the pro- 
gram go into the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, a spe- 
cial fund in the U. S. Treasury. 
Money in the fund can be used only 
to pay benefits and the costs of ad- 
ministering the program. Amounts 
not required for current expenditures 
are invested in interest-bearing U. S. 
Government bonds. 


Relationship to Old-Age 
Assistance 

Program growth during the past 2 
decades is reflected in the relation- 
ship of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to old-age assistance. From the 
beginning, old-age and survivors in- 
surance was intended to maintain a 
basic income for retired workers and 
thereby reduce the need for public 
assistance. During the early years of 
program operation, more aged per- 
sons received old-age assistance than 
insurance. By January 1955, how- 
ever, more than twice as many aged 
persons were receiving insurance— 


5.5 million—as were receiving assist- 
ance—2.5 million. The turning point 
was reached when the requirements 
for insured status were liberalized 
and benefits increased by the 1950 
amendments. 


Bureau Administration 


After every legislative change in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program comes the administrative 
challenge of making it work in daily 
operation. The rapid handling of ap- 
plications for benefits and their 
prompt payment each month are ma- 
jor responsibilities of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
So, too, is the accurate maintenance 
of the earnings records that are the 
basis for figuring the amount of each 
benefit. 

Since the start of the program the 
Bureau has balanced the need for 
huge mechanized operations in keep- 
ing records and paying benefits 
against the necessity for serving 
people—treating each account-num- 
ber holder and beneficiary as an in- 
dividual. 

The Bureau has the world’s largest 
centralized unit of business machines. 
It is expected that in each 3-month 
period during 1955 the Division of 
Accounting Operations will record 
the opening of about 1 million new 
social security accounts, credit to in- 
dividual records 53 million wage 
items received from 4 million em- 
ployers and 1.2 million earnings re- 
ports from the self-employed, and 
compute 525,000 benefits on the basis 
of the earnings records of covered 
workers. During the same period, 
Bureau representatives in district of- 
fices will probably be seeing more 
people in the course of business than 
are seen by employees of any other 
Government agency except the Post 
Office Department and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The policy of personal contact 
with each claimant began very early 
in the Bureau’s history, for reasons 
that remain as forceful today as they 
were in 1937. When individuals come 
in to apply for benefits, they are 
usually facing a critical period in 
their lives emotionally and econom- 
ically—for the worker, retirement or 
disability; for his family, the death 
of the husband and father. Not un- 





naturally, their ability to cope with 
formal, impersonal instructions is at 
alow ebb. Yet they must understand 
instructions about responsibility for 
reporting events that would terminate 
their benefits or suspend them. The 
Bureau has found, as well, that bene- 
ficiaries get payments faster when 
there has been face-to-face discus- 
sion to obtain the facts necessary to 
support a claim. 

Today, every individual in the 
continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands can get in touch with an old- 
age and survivors insurance repre- 
sentative. If he is unable to reach 
one of the 532 district offices, he may 
transact his business with Bureau 
representatives who make regularly 
scheduled visits to about 3,400 other 
communities. The Division of Field 
Operations, one of the Bureau’s four 
operating divisions, today supervises 
district offices through regional rep- 
resentatives in the nine regional of- 
fices of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. At first the 
district offices were little more than 
information centers and, for a time, 
registration centers. Since 1940, 
when payment of monthly benefits 
as authorized by the 1939 amend- 
ments began, claims operations have 
become the offices’ major activity. 

For a time, all decisions about eli- 
gibility for benefits were made cen- 
trally. In September 1942, as soon 
as procedures and guides were stabi- 
lized, this function was decentralized 
to the district offices. 

As benefit rolls grew from 220,000 
at the end of 1940 to the present 7.5 
million, the local offices undertook 
the job of answering inquiries and 
helping beneficiaries report such 
events as changes of address or their 
return to work so that necessary 
action might be taken to deliver or 
suspend their benefits. District office 
work in providing this assistance to 
beneficiaries is now a substantial and 
growing part of the workload. 

From the outset, every attempt was 
made to inform people about their 
rights under the program, urging 
them to get in touch with their local 
old-age and survivors insurance rep- 
resentative. This function too was 
largely centralized at the beginning, 
but today each district office, working 
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from general guides, is responsible 
for getting information to the resi- 
dents of the area it serves—a “grass 
roots” approach. Its success con- 
firms the practicality of this policy. 

Recordkeeping.—In contrast to this 
highly decentralized operation of the 
district offices, the recordkeeping ac- 
tivity is centralized in Baltimore in 
the Division of Accounting Opera- 
tions. Social security account num- 
bers are issued in the district offices. 
The application form and a duplicate 
of the social security card are 
promptly forwarded to the Division 
of Accounting Operations, where 113 
million individual accounts have been 
established since the program began. 

Each calendar quarter, employers 
covered by the program send to the 
Internal Revenue Service a tax re- 
turn containing employee names, so- 
cial security account numbers, and 
amounts of wages paid during the 
3-month period. After an Internal 
Revenue audit to verify the amount 
of tax due, the return reaches the 
Division of Accounting Operations. 
Since the nonfarm _§ self-employed 
were brought under the program in 
1951, their reports of earnings, made 
annually on income-tax returns, fol- 
low the same route; the reports of 
the farm self-employed will also fol- 
low this route. 

Beneficiaries need the proceeds of 
their checks to live on; they need to 
receive them on time and in the 
right amount. Within the Bureau, 
the responsibility for getting bene- 
ficiaries placed on the rolls and certi- 
fying the amount of payment to the 
Treasury Department disbursing of- 
fice that writes the checks falls to 
six area offices. 

Area offices are also responsible for 
keeping the beneficiary rolls up-to- 
date. With 7.5 million beneficiaries, 
a lot can happen in the course of a 
month; the area office therefore cer- 
tifies each month to the appropriate 
Treasury Department disbursing of- 
fice the amount of the payment. 
This month-by-month action is neces- 
sary to remove from the benefit list 
the name of a beneficiary who dies 
or whose payment is discontinued for 
other reasons. He may also return 
to work and earn more than the re- 
tirement test specifies with the result 
that his benefit is suspended. In any 





1 month, thousands of beneficiaries 
may change their addresses, which 
means at the least that in such in- 
stances corrected addressograph 
plates must be prepared so that the 
monthly checks will reach their 
proper destination. 

All checks had been written by the 
Treasury Department after notifica- 
tion by the Bureau of the benefit 
amount, but in 1955 the Bureau 
passed a new administrative mile- 
stone when the area office in Birming- 
ham took over the actual check writ- 
ing from the Treasury Department 
disbursing office in the same city. 
Significant savings are anticipated. 
If they materialize, the process will 
probably also be used in the other 
five area offices. 

Disability-freeze operations. — Late 
in 1954, a fourth operating division— 
the Division of Disability Operations 
—was created within the Bureau. 
The disability-freeze operation 
brought a new element into Bureau 
administration, involving a Federal- 
State partnership. Under the terms 
of the 1954 amendments, a State may 
designate one of its agencies to make 
determinations of disability on appli- 
cations taken by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance district offices. 
Agreements for this purpose are 
worked out between the State agency 
and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Bureau’s 
newest division has four major tasks 
—laying the groundwork for negotia- 
tions with the State agencies, review- 
ing State agency decisions on disabil- 
ity, making original decisions for 
those cases not covered by State 
agreements, and establishing stand- 
ards and procedures for paying the 
State agencies, as well as developing 
medical guides, policies, and training 
materials for use by Bureau person- 
nel and the State agencies. 

Staff services—tIn Baltimore there 
are, in addition to the operating di- 
visions, the central headquarters 
staff. There about 500 employees 
provide personnel and administrative 
management services for the entire 
Bureau, train new employees and 
conduct refresher courses for older 
employees, prepare informational 
material, and develop policy to as- 
sure uniformity in the decisions made 
in applying program provisions to 
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specific situations. There, too, the 
Bureau’s research program is con- 
ducted to see how well the program 
is serving the people. 

Systematic planning.—Careful and 
precise planning is a keystone of Bu- 
reau administration. A Bureau-wide 
system of work planning is one 
tool that is used. 

The budget process is another plan- 
ning tool. By 1942 the Bureau had 
moved into performance budgeting— 
where estimated costs and the ac- 
tivities planned for are brought to- 
gether. 

Administrative costs have been kept 
to a minimum by constant attention 
to improving ways of doing business, 
in small procedural details and in 
large-scale changes alike. Since 1941 
the volume of the Bureau’s work has 
increased about four times; the staff 
required to handle it has increased 
less than one-fourth as much as the 
workload. The administrative cost of 
about $112 million for this fiscal year 
will be about 1.8 percent of the in- 
come during the year to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 
This percentage can be taken as a 
crude index of operational effective- 


ness. When the program was estab- 
lished, it was estimated that adminis- 
trative costs would run to about 10 
percent of trust fund income in the 
early years of the program and then 
drop to about 5 percent. Costs actu- 
ally have never exceeded 3.6 percent 
since passage of the 1939 amend- 
ments. 


Summary 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
over the years has provided an in- 
creasing measure of protection for 
the individual and his family against 
destitution and want resulting from 
loss of income when the breadwinner 
retires or dies. To the extent that 
the individual has been protected, so- 
ciety and the Nation’s economy as a 
whole have been strengthened. The 
program has become identified with 
the economic welfare of the country 
within the framework outlined in 
1948 by the Advisory Council in its 
report to the Senate Committee on 
Finance: 


In the last analysis the security of 
the individual depends on the suc- 
cess of industry and agriculture in 


producing an increasing flow of 
goods and services. However, the 
very success of the economy in 
making progress, while creating op- 
portunities, also increases risks. 
Hence, the more progressive the 
economy, the greater is the need 
for protection against economic 
hazards. This protection should 
be made available on terms which 
reinforce the interest of the indi- 
vidual in helping himself. A prop- 
erly designed social-security system 
will reinforce the drive of the indi- 
vidual toward greater production 
and greater efficiency, and will 
make for an environment condu- 
cive to the maximum of economic 
progress. 


Old-age and survivors insurance is 
not a static program. Having met 
many of the challenges of the past, it 
must constantly turn its attention to 
the future. For, as President Eisen- 
hower has said, “To help individuals 
provide for . . . security—to reduce 
both the fear and the incidence of 
destitution to the minimum—to pro- 
mote the confidence of every indi- 
vidual in the future—these are proper 
aims of all levels of government, in- 
cluding the Federal Government.” 





Twenty Years of Public Assistance 


HE original planners of the 
Social Security Act recognized 
that an effective social security 
program for this country must in- 
clude both social insurance and 
public assistance: social insurance to 
provide a measure of economic se- 
curity against insurable risks, such 
as loss of income due to unemploy- 
ment, retirement, or death of the 
wage earner; and public assistance, 
the supplementary program to deal 
with individual want that cannot be 
met adequately through social insur- 
ance or other programs. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, appointed in 1934, specifically 
suggested this dual approach in meet- 
ing the hazards of old age. It said: 


An old-age insurance program could 
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be expected in time to carry the 
major, but never the entire, load. 
Administrative problems stand in 
the way of covering in an insurance 
program all employed persons who 
need old-age protection. Moreover, 
it may always be expected that 
some persons whose income has 
been derived from other sources 
than wages will come to financial 
grief and dependency in old age. 
Assistance programs have a defi- 
nite place, even in the long-time 
planning for old-age security. 


Today, all States are administering 
Federal funds under the Social Se- 
curity Act in public assistance pro- 
grams for dependent children, the 


1 Soctal Security in America, The Fac- 
tual Background of the Social Security 
Act as Sum~arized from Staff Reports to 
the Committee on Economic Security, 
Social Security Board, 1937, page 190. 
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needy aged, and the needy blind, and 
42 States have programs for the needy 
disabled. As a consequence, greater 
progress in helping needy persons 
throughout the country has been 
made within the past 20 years than 
had previously been made since the 
Nation’s founding. 


Before 1935 


The public welfare program of the 
colonial period, with its heritage from 
the seventeenth century English poor 
law, remained practically unchanged 
until the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century. Local financing and ad- 
ministering of a limited amount of 
outdoor relief plus the care provided 
in local “almshouses” or “poor- 
houses” comprised the larger part of 
public relief activities. After 1860 
some States developed institutions for 
specialized care of insane and men- 
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tally deficient persons, as well as the 
indigent aged and sick, and began 
State supervision of their administra- 
tion. Early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, pension laws were passed in 
some States for the blind and the 
aged and for certain needy children. 
Many of these laws were not very ef- 
fective, however, since State and 
local appropriations for their support 
were small or sometimes lacking and 
eligibility conditions were relatively 
restrictive. 

As the Nation became industrial- 
ized, the large farm family was re- 
placed by the smaller city family, 
dependent on wages from employ- 
ment and subject to rapid social 
changes and other strains that less- 
ened family cohesion. Individuals 
became increasingly subject to the 
impersonal forces of a money econ- 
omy. The growing number of de- 
pendent aged persons and young 
children in the population also con- 
tributed to the development of eco- 
nomic and social problems. Until 
the depression of the 1930’s, however, 
most needy persons were dependent 
on the inadequate provisions of an 
archaic poor relief system and limited 
State pension programs, although 
some, especially in the larger cities, 
benefited from the aid and services 
provided by an increasing number of 
private charitable organizations. 

With the depression, destitution 
grew beyond the capacity of public 
and private agencies in the localities 
and States to handle. Beginning in 
1932 the Federal Government devised 
various measures to aid millions of 
unemployed persons, including a tem- 
porary public works program for the 
employable; and, built on the grow- 
ing but limited State and local 
relief programs, a temporary system 
of Federal grants to States to aid the 
unemployable. Planning for a more 
permanent system to prevent desti- 
tution culminated in the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. 
Titles I, IV, and X of the act provide 
public assistance grants to the States 
for the needy aged, the blind, and 
dependent children. In 1950, title 
XIV was added to provide aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Responsibility for aiding other needy 
persons was left to the States and 
localities. 
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1935 and After 


The public assistance titles of the 
act reflect the increasingly wide- 
spread recognition of the dignity of 
the individual and respect for his 
rights and responsibilities. Economics, 
law, social work, medicine, and public 
administration also made their con- 
tribution to the principles embodied 
in those titles. Most of the act’s pro- 
visions are common to the four as- 
sistance programs. They retain the 
traditional esponsibility of the 
States and localities for the adminis- 
tration of public assistance but en- 
sure an equitable administration 
throughout the State. They give 
States wide discretion in determining 
how the programs are to be organ- 
ized and administered, who is to be 
eligible for aid, and how much aid 
eligible persons shall get, but they set 
certain minimum standards reflect- 
ing the national interest. They de- 
fine the groups of needy persons for 
whom the programs are intended, 
ensure that certain basic individual 
rights will be safeguarded, and pro- 
vide for proper and efficient adminis- 
tration to enable the purposes of the 
program to be achieved as far as 
possible in each State. 

The first plan for old-age assist- 
ance, in Michigan, was approved on 
December 20, 1935, and the first 
plans for aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children, in Wisconsin, on 
December 23, 1935. The first Federal 
grants to States were made in Feb- 
ruary 1936. Within the year, 42 
States were administering federally 
aided old-age assistance; 27 States, 
aid to dependent children; and 25 
States, aid to the blind. In the fol- 
lowing year, eight additional States 
established old-age assistance pro- 
grams under the Federal act; 13, aid 
to dependent children; and 12, aid to 
the blind. Approval of the first plans 
for aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled was effective October 
1950. 

The availability of Federal funds 
to the States and the placement of 
responsibility for the programs with 
a single State agency served as an 
impetus to developing new or 
strengthening existing State depart- 
ments of public welfare throughout 
the country. Great strides have been 





made by the States in raising public 
assistance far beyond poor relief 
practices, now regarded as niggardly, 
demeaning, and frequently punitive. 

The Social Security Act defines as- 
sistance, for example, as money pay- 
ments to, or medical care payments 
on behalf of, needy persons. This 
provision has been interpreted as 
preventing any restrictions on the 
recipient’s use of his money payment. 
The person receiving aid is given re- 
sponsibility for deciding how best to 
use his income, as others do in the 
community. This provision enables a 
needy individual to have in his pos- 
session the money necessary to pur- 
chase the essentials of living and to 
continue to live in his own home 
without interruption of family life 
because of economic need alone. In 
contrast, under poor relief, congre- 
gate care was usual; the “poorhouse”’ 
sheltered the aged, the unemployed, 
the disabled, the abandoned child, 
the deserted mother and her chil- 
dren, the unmarried mother and her 
infant, as well as the senile person 
and the feebleminded. Food, cloth- 
ing, and medical care and other serv- 
ices were usually inadequate. Aid 
given to the poor in their own homes 
was meager and usually in the form 
of vouchers for groceries, clothing, or 
fuel, which not only limited the aid 
to certain items at a specified store 
but also identified the needy person 
as a “pauper.” 

The act provides for a fair hearing 
when a needy person has been denied 
aid or is dissatisfied with the amount 
of his assistance payment, or when 
his application has not been acted 
upon with reasonable promptness. 
Under poor relief, the final judgment 
of eligibility for assistance and the 
amount of assistance was subject to 
the influence of personal bias of the 
local worker. The fair hearing be- 
fore the State agency is an adminis- 
trative rather than a court process, 
designed to protect needy persons 
against arbitrary or erroneous de- 
cisions of an individual staff member. 
It also strengthens State responsi- 
bility by providing for State review 
of a local decision. 

In addition, the Social Security 
Act provides a safeguard against the 
disclosure of information about as. 
sistance recipients for- purposes other: 
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than the administration of the pro- 
gram. Although modified in 1951 by 
an amendment that permits public 
inspection of the lists of recipients, 
the law still affirms the principle that 
dependency should not subject assist- 
ance recipients to indignities or em- 
barrassment. This concept is in 
sharp contrast to earlier local relief 
practices, such as those that obliged 
a needy person to enter an institution 
to receive aid, or to lose his right to 
vote if he received assistance, or to 
have his name posted on a “pauper’”’ 
list. 

The Federal act tended to remove 
certain other restrictions on eligibil- 
ity common to poor relief—for ex- 
ample, those requiring lengthy State 
residence and local settlement. At 
the beginning of 1935, two-thirds of 
the States making old-age pension 
payments required, as a condition of 
eligibility, 15 or more years of State 
residence and many required also a 
specified period of local settlement. 
The act reduced to 5 years the per- 
missible State residence requirement 
in the old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind programs and prohibited 
local residence requirements entirely. 
With Federal financial aid and the 
development of programs in most 
States, bars were lowered against per- 
sons from other areas, and many 
States now require a shorter period 
of residence than the maximum per- 
mitted in the act. 

To help ensure efficient and re- 
sponsible organization and adminis- 
tration and equitable treatment of 
needy persons, the act also requires 
(1) that a single State agency ad- 
minister the plan or supervise its ad- 
ministration by local agencies upon 
which State rules, regulations, and 
standards are mandatory: (2) that 
the State participate in financing; 
and (3) that the program be in ef- 
fect in all subdivisions of the State. 
Under poor relief the local govern- 
ment generally bore the entire cost. 
Most of the early State programs of 
categorical assistance were based on 
permissive legislation. As a result, 
many counties had no programs, and 
in those that did the eligibility con- 
ditions varied. To ensure that the 
new federally aided program would 
be available to all persons within the 
State and that no person would be 
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denied aid because certain localities 
were unwilling to participate, the act 
required the program to be in opera- 
tion in all parts of the State. The 
“single State agency” charged with 
final administrative responsibility for 
the program is accountable for all 
expenditure of Federal funds even 
though disbursed by the localities. 
This agency is also responsible for 
adopting and using the administra- 
tive measures necessary to ensure 
that local operations conform with 
the provisions of the State plan. 

The requirement for a merit sys- 
tem in 1940 as the basis for selecting 
personnel for the public assistance 
programs represented great progress 
from the methods of appointment 
used under earlier poor relief and 
State pension programs, which were 
based less on technical qualification 
than on political affiliation. The 
merit system provided the framework 
and machinery for recruiting and se- 
lecting staff fitted for the particular 
job. 

Conditions of eligibility in the early 
State plans were generally more lib- 
eral than those in previous State or 
local laws. As the programs devel- 
oped, States liberalized their require- 
ments even further. More recently, 
however, there is evidence of more 
restrictive provisions, such as those 
tightening up on support of needy 
aged persons by their children, and 
the requirement that, before a fam- 
ily may receive assistance, the mother 
must initiate legal action against the 
father who has deserted. 

The trend in general, however, has 
been toward provisions that reflect 
greater concern for people. An 
amendment to the Federal act in 
1950, for example, was designed to 
assure adequate standards of care 
and protection against hazards that 
threaten the health and safety of 
needy persons in institutions. Many 
States long ago had established safe- 
guards for hospitals and for institu- 
tions caring for children, but com- 
parable protection had not been given 
to aged and infirm adults in institu- 
tions. Many needy persons require 
institutional care, and a number of 
them, because of their limited eco- 
nomic resources, have had to live in 
substandard institutions; some have 
been subjected to inhumane treat- 


ment. The 1950 amendment, requiring 
a State that makes federally aided as- 
sistance payments available to needy 
aged, blind, and disabled persons in 
institutions to designate an authority 
to establish and maintain standards 
in such institutions, provided an im- 
petus for a nationwide movement to 
raise the standards of institutional 
care. Voluntary and public welfare 
agencies in all parts of the Nation 
have been working cooperatively in 
achieving this goal. 


Who Have Benefited 


The benefits of the public assist- 
ance titles of the act have been ex- 
tended to needy aged, blind, and dis- 
abled persons and dependent children 
in almost all the approximately 3,100 
counties in the United States and in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia and, since 1950, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. In con- 
trast, at the end of 1934, aid for the 
aged and blind was available in less 
than a third of the counties, and aid 
for widows and their children in 
about half. 

Until the beginning of World War 
II, the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance increased fairly rap- 
idly, from 1.1 million in December 
1936 to about 2.2 million in December 
1942. In the same period, the num- 
ber of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children rose from 404,000 to 
more than 900,000, and the number 
of persons receiving aid to the blind, 
from 45,000 to nearly 80,000. As the 
result of transfers to these programs 
and of improved economic condi- 
tions, the caseloads in the State 
and/or locally financed general assist- 
ance programs declined from more 
than 1.5 million cases in 1936 to 
fewer than half a million by the end 
of 1942. 

During the war the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance de- 
clined by nearly 10 percent—though 
the total number of aged persons was 
continuing to increase—largely be- 
cause aged persons left the rolls to 
take work or because relatives be- 
came able to support them. More- 
over, many aged persons remained in 
employment from which they would 
have separated, by choice or other- 
wise, if the need for manpower had 
been less urgent. The number of 
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persons receiving aid to the blind 
declined at about the same rate as 
that of the aged, while the number 
of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children dropped by nearly one- 
third. 

From the end of World War II 
until late 1950, the number of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance rose almost 
steadily to an all-time high of about 
2.8 million, and the number receiving 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind also grew beyond prewar 
highs. In 1951 the number of recipi- 
ents under each of the three assist- 
ance programs declined due to in- 
creased demands for labor following 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
and liberalizations, enacted in 1950, 
in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

The decline in the number of old- 
age assistance recipients has con- 
tinued, mainly because of the liberal- 
ized old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions; the present level is some- 
what less than 2.6 million, about 9 
percent below the peak reached in 
September 1950. The number on the 
aid to dependent children rolls, how- 
ever, began to grow at the end of 
1953, when there was some slacken- 
ing in the demand for labor, and it 
has since risen to almost 2.3 million. 
Aid to the blind declined somewhat 
in 1951, but it has since risen gradu- 
ally, and there are now 103,000 re- 
cipients. The caseload for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled has 
grown steadily to 232,000 as addi- 
tional State programs have been in- 
augurated and recipients added. Its 
growth now shows some signs of 
leveling off. 


Amount of Aid Provided 


The act stipulates that assistance 
payments may be made only to the 
“needy” and that consideration must 
be given to income and resources in 
determining an individual’s need. 
The act also contains a formula lim- 
iting the amount of Federal financial 
participation available in individual 
assistance payments. It leaves to 
each State, however, the responsi- 
bility for determining how much as- 
sistance each program will provide. 
In establishing the amount to be paid 
to a needy person, States have been 
strongly influenced by limits on Fed- 
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eral financial participation in indi- 
vidual monthly payments. Initially, 
most States adopted the maximum 
limiting the amount of Federal par- 
ticipation as the maximum amount 
of assistance a recipient could re- 
ceive. Although some States have 
not been able to meet the full amount 
of the need as established, others 
have liberalized their maximums. 
Today, many States have either re- 
moved the maximum or have set its 
amount above the Federal limit for 
matching purposes. In addition, 
some States that have maximums 
provide for medical care outside the 
maximums or through other pro- 
grams. 

There has been some progress in 
making payments more nearly com- 
mensurate with need. A family on 
the aid to dependent children rolls, 
for example, received an average 
monthly payment of $24 per person 
in April 1955, compared with about 
$11 a month per child in December 





1936; an aged person received, on the 
average, $52 in April 1955 and less 
than $19 in December 1936. Much of 
the increase in dollar amounts, how- 
ever, reflects the rise in living costs 
rather than in the aid actually pro- 
vided. Although the average monthly 
old-age assistance payment increased 
from $15.04 in Avril 1936 to $51.89 in 
April 1955, the actual purchasing 
power of the 1955 payment, as indi- 
cated in the preceding chart, was 
only $26.58. 

These national averages are still 
far from amounts that many con- 
sider necessary to secure the essen- 
tials of living, but they represent 
considerable gain from the $5 every 
3 months allotted to a needy family, 
regardless of size, under poor relief 
in a Pennsylvania county as late as 
1934, and from the $8-a-month aver- 
age old-age pension in Colorado in 
December 1933. 

The national averages do not re- 
flect the wide differences that exist 
between States; neither does a State 
average reflect the full amount on 
which all individuals in the group 
must live. To receive poor relief, the 
needy person had to be actually desti- 
tute, without food, shelter, or other 
basic essentials. Today, need is ordi- 
narily defined in relative terms; a 
needy person is one whose own re- 
sources are too small to provide what 
the State has set as the minimum 
required for basic maintenance needs, 
and aid is given to supplement any 
resources the applicant possesses, to 
bring them up to this standard. In 
general, assistance recipients are al- 
lowed to retain a modest home, a 
small amount of cash assets for such 
purposes as illness and burial, and 
their household and personal effects. 


Recent Significant Trends 


Since 1950, old-age and survivors 
insurance has increasingly assumed 
the major role in providing basic 
economic security to aged persons 
and to survivors of deceased wage 
earners. More than twice as many 
aged persons now receive its benefits 
as are dependent on public assist- 
ance. This trend will continue. 

The costs of old-age assistance, 
however, have not declined appre- 
ciably. Some insurance benefits are 
not sufficient to meet the minimum 
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needs of persons who have no other 
resources or of those who incur un- 
usual expenses, such as costly medical 
care. Assistance is going to about 
a fifth (488,800) of the recipients 
to supplement their insurance bene- 
fits. Many persons receiving mini- 
mum or near minimum benefits need 
additional help. Early in 1953, for 
example, about 40 percent of those 
receiving both insurance and assist- 
ance received insurance benefits of 
$25 a month or less; half received 
less than $30. (The minimum in- 
surance benefit is now $30 for a re- 
tired worker or aged widow and $15 
for an aged wife.) 


It can be expected that the propor- 
tion of aged persons totally depend- 
ent on public assistance will decline 
steadily, and that, in the long run, 
the volume of old-age assistance will 
be reduced. The insurance program, 
however, cannot be expected to have 
much effect on the present old-age 
assistance caseload, which consists 
mostly of individuals who never had 
and are not likely to have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain coverage. Some had 
retired before the Social Security Act 
was passed; others could not earn 


sufficient wage credits for one reason 
or another. About three-fifths are 
women, most of whom have never 
been employed; many are the wives 
or widows of uninsured workers. 
Most of the present aged recipients 
will continue to need assistance for 
the remainder of their lives. 


Major factors contributing to de- 
pendency today are different from 
the causes of dependency when the 
Federal Government first entered the 
welfare picture. As shown in the 
chart below, it is estimated that 
public assistance programs are aiding 
nearly 1 1/3 million persons whose 
need is attributed primarily to dis- 
ability, chronic illness, or severe in- 
firmities of old age. This number 
includes some 460,000 old-age assist- 
ance recipients who are bedridden or 
require a substantial amount of care 
from others because of some physical 
or mental impairment; 232,000 per- 
sons receiving aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled; about 100,000 
persons receiving aid to the blind; 
and 450,000 persons in 125,000 fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren because of need due to the in- 
capacity of a parent. In addition, a 
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high proportion of the 2 million re- 
cipients of old-age assistance who 
are able to care for their own daily 
needs have health and other prob- 
lems related to aging; their average 
age is 75 years. 

Absence of a parent because of 
marital estrangement accounts for 
need in more than half the families 
now receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The number of paternal or- 
phans in the total population has 
dropped nearly 30 percent since 1930, 
as a result of improvement in medical 
knowledge and health conditions. 
This decline and the increasing avail- 
ability of insurance benefits for sur- 
viving children have reduced from 37 
percent in 1942 to 17 percent in 1954 
the number of children receiving aid 
to dependent children because of the 
father’s death. The social problems 
of families receiving aid because the 
father has deserted or is absent for 
other cause has sharply pointed up 
the need for planning additional 
ways to help these families. 


Hasty wartime and postwar mar- 
riages have resulted in an increase in 
the number of families broken by 
marital estrangement. Even though 
families that are needy because of 
the absence of the father represent 
only a small proportion of all these 
broken families, this evidence of so- 
cial maladjustment has given rise to 
criticism of the program, for aid to 
dependent children.? It has also had 
a positive effect in providing a focus 
for concerted effort by Federal, State, 
and local public welfare agencies in 
planning to meet the needs of these 
families in a way that will strengthen 
family ties and ultimately lessen de- 
pendency. 

The aging, the largest’ group re- 
ceiving public assistance, need many 
types of services. In addition to 
having a high incidence of chronic 
illness, the aging suffer from the loss 
of family ties and of friends and 
from frequent exclusion from employ- 
ment opportunities regardless of 
their skills or vigor. Many need 
help in getting the medical care they 








2 This culminated in an amendment ef- 
fective in 1952 requiring that law enforce- 
ment officials be notified when children 
who have been deserted or abandoned by 
a parent are receiving aid to dependent 
children. 
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need, in devising arrangements to 
maintain their own homes as long as 
their health permits, and in obtain- 
ing suitable institutional care when 
needed. Others would benefit from 
skilled help with personal and family 
problems. Undoubtedly, more older 
persons can be enabled to make 
greater use of their individual ca- 
pacities and thus participate in and 
contribute more effectively to family 
and community life. 

Some recipients of public assist- 
ance who now require considerable 
care because of age or disability can 
be helped to learn how to take care 
of themselves and thus release the 
time of others in the family for more 
productive pursuits. Vocational re- 
habilitation and other services may 
help some recipients to engage, as 
many would like to, in gainful work. 

During the past few years there 
has been a marked increase in both 
Federal and State interest in the pro- 
vision of services for rehabilitation 
and increased capacity for self-care, 
and some States have made consider- 
able progress in this area. 

The continuance of financial as- 
sistance without other types of help 
to the needy individual can be ex- 
pensive both in money and in terms 
of human frustration and unhappi- 
mess. Without additional help, some 
persons who might become self-sup- 
porting must remain on the assist- 
ance rolls. Others will continue un- 
necessarily in deteriorating situations 
that are detrimental and costly to 
themselves and the community. Ap- 
propriate social, medical, and reha- 
bilitative services can often help pre- 
vent or delay further physical and 
mental deterioration and lessen the 
need for costly types of medical care 
or institutional living arrangements. 
Broken families may be helped to deal 
with their problems constructively, 
and the aging helped to lead a more 
useful and satisfying life. 

Increasing attention is being fo- 
cused by Federal and State agencies 
and other interested groups on the 
coordination of welfare, medical, vo- 
cational, and other services with 
financial assistance to help needy 
persons become self-sufficient to the 
full extent of their capacities. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance has been 
working with other units in the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and with national voluntary 
social agencies in planning for the 
utilization and development of com- 
munity resources, while endeavoring 
to bring to public assistance recipi- 
ents the services now available 
through other programs. 


Goals in the Years Ahead 


Many problems must be solved to 
reach the objective of providing so- 
cial and medical services to enable 
needy persons to become self-support- 
ing or independent of the care of 
others to the greatest extent possible. 
Funds to meet basic maintenance 
needs, as determined by the States, 
are far from available to all needy 
persons. In addition, medical care is 
not generally available to them, al- 
though illness or disability in some 
form is a major factor in dependency. 
Most of the medical care that is pro- 
vided to public assistance recipients 
is financed largely from State or 
local funds; the Federal share is lim- 
ited by existing maximums on indi- 
vidual assistance payments. 

The lack of staff with sufficient 
technical qualifications to assure pro- 
fessional skill also interferes with the 
achievement of this goal. Initially, 
because of the dearth of technically 
trained persons and the general lack 


of recognition of the need for social 
work skills in public assistance, quali- 
fications established for most of the 
jobs were geared toward attracting 
the best available personnel at the 
salary offered. These standards have 
changed little during the past 15 


years. 

In 1950, less than 2 percent of 
public assistance staff in casework 
jobs had full social work training (2 
years of study in a graduate school 
of social work), as shown in the chart 
below. Yet this staff was responsible 
for dealing with more than 6 million 
persons dependent on public assist- 
ance, many of whom have serious in- 
dividual and family problems. Al- 
though an additional 15 percent of 
the caseworkers had some social work 
training, more than two-thirds of 
these had less than 1 year of training. 
The largest number, 49 percent, had 
only undergraduate college training 
or graduate training in other fields, 
and about 9 percent had only high 
school training or less. 

The low salary of these casework- 
ers, averaging $2,569 in 1950 (though 
slightly increased since then), has 
contributed to both the low qualifica- 
tions and the high rate of turnover 
of personnel. In 1954, for example, 
about a fourth of all persons in public 
assistance social work positions were 
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new to their jobs within the year 
and their educational qualifications 
were slightly lower than those of the 
workers who had left. With only 15 
percent of the jobs paying as much 
as $3,000-$4,000 in 1950, public as- 
sistance agencies have difficulty in 
competing for the limited supply of 
trained social workers or in inducing 
young people to seek such training. 


Contribution to Family Life 


The public assistance programs 
contribute greatly to the stability of 


the American family. Public assist- 
ance makes it possible for the needy 
aged, blind, or disabled person to be 
maintained in his own home without 
interruption of his family life. Aid 
to dependent children helps keep to- 
gether parent and child and provides 
the opportunity for children to grow 
up in the setting of their own family 
relationships. Efforts toward reha- 
bilitation of the needy disabled will 
help some of them to return to self- 
sufficiency; some will be able to re- 
sume responsibility for the care and 


for the support of their families 
Perhaps most important of all is 
the contribution of public assistance 
to the morale of the family. The 
basic economic underpinning has en- 
abled the family to preserve, in the 
face of adversity, the continuity of 
cherished social values and ideals. 
Preservation of the family, under the 
strains of modern life, presents an 
important challenge to the knowl- 
edge and skill of the many men and 
women who are working to realize 
the purposes of public assistance. 





Twenty Years of Progress for 


The Starting Point 


HE dark, grim days of the de- 
pression were taking their toll 
in the well-being of children. 
Many children were not getting the 
health services or medical care they 
needed because of financial distress 
of the family or community. Many 
children were undernourished. State 
and local maternal and child health 
services and medical and hospital 
care and services for crippled chil- 
dren were being curtailed. Adoles- 
cents, unable to meet the problems 
arising from unemployment and de- 
pleted family resources, roamed the 
country. Destitute and neglected 
children were going without needed 
care and protection as a result of the 
reduction in State and local appro- 
priations and voluntary contributions 
for child care services. In some 
communities, agencies had lists of 
children living in their own homes 
under conditions of serious neglect 
for whom foster care was not avail- 
able. 

Obviously, planning for the well- 
being of the Nation’s people had to 
take into account the protection of 
the health and welfare of children. 
The Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity, established by Executive order of 
the President on June 29, 1934, asked 
the Children’s Bureau to act in a 
consultative capacity with regard to 
parts of the proposed program relat- 
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ing to child health and child welfare. 
The Committee’s advisory committee 
on child welfare worked with the 
Children’s Bureau in developing the 
recommendations that the Committee 
submitted to the President and that 
he, in turn, submitted to Congress on 
January 17, 1935. The Committee 
said: 


Local services for the protection 
and care of dependent and phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped 
children are generally available in 
large urban centers, but in less 
populous areas they are extremely 
limited or even nonexistent. One- 
fourth of the States only made 
provisions on a Statewide basis 
for county child-welfare boards 
or similar agencies, and in many 
of these States the services are 
still inadequate. With the further 
depletion of resources during the 
depression there has been much 
suffering among many children 
because the services they need 
have been curtailed or even 
stopped. ... 


The fact that the maternal mortal- 
ity rate in this country is much 
higher than that of nearly all other 
progressive countries suggests the 
great need for Federal participa- 
tion in a Nationwide maternal and 
child-health program. From 1922 
to 1929 all but three States partici- 
pated in the successful operation of 
such a program. Federal funds 
were then withdrawn, and as 4 
consequence State appropriations 
were materially reduced. Twenty- 
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three States now either have no 
special funds for maternal and 
child health or appropriate for this 
purpose $10,000 or less. In the 
meantime the need has become in- 
creasingly acute. 


Crippled children and those suf- 
fering from chronic disease such as 
heart disease and tuberculosis con- 
stitute a regiment of whose needs 
the country became acutely con. 
scious only after the now aban. 
doned child- and maternal-health 
program was inaugurated. In 
more than half the States some 
State and local funds are now 
being devoted to the care of crip- 
pled children. This care includes 
diagnostic clinics, hospitalization, 
and convalescent treatment. But 
in nearly half the States nothing 
at all is now being done for these 
children, and in many the appro- 
priations are so small as to take 
care of a negligible number of chil. 
dren. Since hundreds of thousands 
of children need this care the situ- 
ation is not only tragic but dan. 
gerous. 


The recommendations of the Com. 
mittee for legislation relating to chil- 
dren were in the main incorporated 
in the Social Security Act, approved 
by the President on August 14, 1935. 
The act provides a dual approach to 
the needs of children. Title IV pro.- 
vides grants to States for financial 
aid to children deprived of parental 
support or care to enable them to 
remain with their family in their 
own homes. (The program is dis- 
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cussed in another article in this is- 
sue.) Title V authorized grants to 
States for three types of specialized 
health and welfare services for chil- 
dren: 

Maternal and child health services. 
—Part 1 authorized an annual appro- 
priation of $3,800,000 for grants to 
the States to enable each State to 
extend and improve, as far as prac- 
ticable under the conditions in such 
States, services for promoting the 
health of mothers and children, espe- 
cially in rural areas and in areas suf- 
fering from severe economic distress. 

Services for crippled children.— 
Part 2 authorized an annual appro- 
priation of $2,850,000 for grants to 
the States to enable each State to 
extend and improve (especially in 
rural areas and in areas suffering 
from severe economic distress), as 
far as practicable under the condi- 
tions in such State, services for lo- 
eating crippled children, and for pro- 
viding medical, surgical, corrective, 
and other services and care, and fa- 
cilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, 
and aftercare, for children who are 
crippled or who are suffering from 
conditions which lead to crippling. 

Child welfare services.—Part 3 au- 
thorized an annual appropriation of 
$1,500,000 to enable the States to 
establish, extend, and strengthen, es- 
pecially in predominantly rural areas, 
child welfare services for the protec- 
tion and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children and children 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 
The funds were to be used for local 
child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural, and for develop- 
ing State services for the encourage- 
ment and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare 
organization in areas predominantly 
rural and other areas of special need. 

An appropriation act, approved 
February 11, 1936, made available the 
following amounts for grants to 
States under title V for the last 5 
months of the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1936: 


Maternal and child health serv- 


eee $1,580,000 
Services for crippled children... 1,187,000 
Child welfare services............ 625,000 


This step, then, marked the begin- 
ning of Federal-State cooperation in 
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the development of maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s, and 
child welfare services. The coopera- 
tion of the Federal and State govern- 
ments in these programs is now in its 
twentieth year. 


Legislative Changes 

Title V of the Social Security Act 
was amended in 1939, 1946, and in 
1950. Each of these amendments 
increased the annual appropriation 
authorized for each of the three pro- 
grams, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 











i | ! 
Program | 1939 | 1946 | 1950 
| ES SS 
| 
Maternal and 
child health_ _. .|$5, 820 ,000/$11,000,.000/$16, 500.000 
Crip led children _| 3.870.000] 7,500,000} 15,000,000 
Chil 1,510,000} 3,500,000; 10,000,000 


welfare.._.- 
| | 





In 1943, there was established un- 
der the general purposes of part 1 of 
title V, through congressional appro- 
priation, the emergency maternity 
and infant care program. Under this 
program, the Children’s Bureau made 
grants to the State health depart- 
ments to provide maternity care for 
wives of enlisted men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the Armed 
Forces and of aviation cadets, and to 
provide medical, nursing, and hos- 
pital care for their infants during the 
first year of life. Care provided was 
without cost to the serviceman’s fam- 
ily. This was a medical care program 
of major proportions, in which 
about 1.5 million mothers and chil- 
dren received care, at an expenditure 
of more than $125 million in Federal 
funds, from the program’s inception 
through its liquidation in 1949. 

From the beginning, the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii were eligible for grants under 
the three programs. The _ 1939 
amendments extended the grants to 
Puerto Rico, effective January 1, 
1940. Under the 1946 amendments, 
the Virgin Islands became eligible on 
January 1, 1947. 

The increase authorized under the 
1939 amendments for crippled chil- 
dren’s services made available for the 
first time a fund for services for 
crippled children, commonly referred 
to as the “B fund,” to be paid to the 
States without matching require- 





ments. This was the same as a fund 
provided from the beginning in the 
maternal and child health program 
under section 502(b) of part 1 of 
title V. Congress had set up this un- 
matched fund for allotment on the 
basis of the financial need of each 
State for assistance in carrying out 
its State plan. The success of the 
demonstration and training projects 
under this part of the program had 
already been so great that it was 
clear in 1939 that a comparable pro- 
vision for the crippled children’s pro- 
gram would likewise increase the 
benefits to these children. Further- 
more, the funds that had been avail- 
able on a matching basis were not 
sufficient to take care of children 
known to be in need because of ortho- 
pedic conditions and did not provide 
for children crippled from heart 
disease and other conditions. The 
additional sums authorized were to 
provide for children on waiting lists 
for hospital care, to make a begin- 
ning in providing care for children 
with heart disease, and to meet emer- 
gency conditions, such as infantile 
paralysis epidemics. Special demon- 
stration projects were also started 
as soon as these funds were available 
and have proved to be of great bene- 
fit in the initiation and support of 
new types of work. 

The 1939 amendments aiso added 
to the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s provisions of the 
act a new condition of plan approval 
—that the State plan provide for 
personnel standards on a merit basis. 

The 1950 amendments specifically 
authorized the use of Federal child 
welfare funds, under part 3 of title 
V, for paying the cost of returning 
any runaway child under age 16 to 
his own community in another State 
if such return is in the interest of 
the child and the cost thereof cannot 
otherwise be met. The following 
proviso was also added to part 3: 
“Provided, That in developing such 
(child welfare) services for children 
the facilities and experience of volun- 
tary agencies shall be utilized in 
accordance with child-care programs 
and arrangements in the States and 
local communities as may be author- 
ized by the State.” The Conference 
Report of the two Houses af Con- 
gress stated in relation to this proviso 
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Chart 1, 2, and 3.—Expenditures of Federal grants-in-aid 
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that “the States would be free but 
not compelled to utilize the facilities 
and experience of voluntary agencies 
for the care of children in accord- 
ance with State and community pro- 
grams and arrangements.” 


Program Developments 


During the past 20 years, States 
and localities have multiplied and 
broadened their activities in all three 
programs—maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s, and child welfare 
services. They have improved their 
administrative structure, their serv- 
ices in local communities, and the 
quality of staff providing these serv- 
ices. Within the past 2 decades, em- 
phases in all three programs have 
been influenced by the changing 
times, by scientific discoveries result- 
ing in new methods of prevention, 
treatment, and care, and by develop- 
ing concepts in professional thought. 
Citizen support of all three programs 
has steadily increased. 

A major contribution of all three 
programs has been the extension and 
improvement of training programs of 
personnel. From the first year in 
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which Federal funds for the three 
programs became available up to the 
present, States have used a substan- 
tial portion of these funds to provide 
training, including professional edu- 
cation as well as in-service training. 
Assistance has been given to universi- 
ties, schools of public health, medical 
schools, and schools of social work to 
enable them to expand and improve 
training for child health and child 
welfare personnel. During the past 2 
decades, thousands of workers have 
received professional training as a re- 
sult of the emphasis given by the 
States to the importance of develop- 
ing and maintaining qualified per- 
sonnel in these three programs. 

Before considering program devel- 
opments in each of the three pro- 
grams, certain major factors common 
to all three may be summarized: 

1. The design of each program is 
created by the States, which originate 
the plans submitted to the Children’s 
Bureau. 

2. Each program places responsibil- 
ity for making and carrying out the 
State plan in a single State agency. 

3. All three programs encourage 


local participation in the develop: 
ment of services for children and 
focus attention on the total well- 
being of each child. 

4. All three programs place major 
emphasis on the employment and 
training of professional personnel. 

5. Each program has used demon- 
stration projects to show what States 
and localities can accomplish to raise 
the quality of care given children. 

6. All three programs stress the im- 
portance of close cooperation between 
public agencies and voluntary organi- 
zations with similar interests. 

7. All three programs have sought 
and received continuing support of 
many professional, civic, church, and 
other groups and organizations de- 
voted to the well-being of children. 


Maternal and Child Health 
Services 


The program of maternal and child 
health services, for which Federal 
funds are available, is in operation in 
all the States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 
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As the programs got under way, 
State health agencies gradually de- 
veloped and expanded their services, 
including medical, dental, nursing, 
and nutrition services for mothers, 
infants, and preschool and school 
children. 

Throughout the years, these serv- 
ices have been primarily “preventive” 
in nature. They have included pre- 
natal and postpartum clinics for ma- 
ternity patients; child health confer- 
ences for infants and preschool chil- 
dren; health examinations of school 
children; immunizations for children 
against diphtheria and smallpox; 
dental inspections; public health 
nursing services in the home and in 
clinics; and nursing supervision of 
midwives. 

More recently States have added 
to their preventive health work pro- 
vision for medical and hospital care 
of certain mothers and children. 
Thus sixteen States are purchasing 
medical and hospital care for prema- 
ture infants, usually on a demonstra- 
tion basis; some of the States provide 
medical and hospital care for 
mothers with complications of preg- 
nancy; others provide dental treat- 
ment in addition to prophylaxis; and 
a few have established pediatric 
clinics on a demonstration basis. 

During the calendar year 1954, pre- 
liminary estimates from State reports 
show that, under regular continuing 
programs administered or super- 
vised by the State health agencies, 
190,000 mothers attended prenatal 
clinics, and 432,000 infants and 569.,- 
000 preschool children attended well- 
child conferences, representing a 
total of about 2.8 million visits. 
There were also almost 4.4 million 
nursing visits for mothers, infants, 
and preschool children. In addition, 
there were about 2.6 million examina- 
tions of school children and almost 
2.9 million dental inspections of pre- 
school and school children. About 
4.1 million immunizations against 
diphtheria and smallpox were given. 

Maternal mortality has decreased 
to levels not considered possible 2 
decades ago. Between 1935 and 1954, 
maternal mortality was reduced 91 
percent, and infant mortality 52 per- 
cent. These reductions are the re- 
sult of many factors, including the 
cumulative werk of scientific research 
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workers, educators, and the public 
health and medical professions. Un- 
doubtedly, they reflect in part the 
focusing of attention on the gaps in 
the program and the greater avail- 
ability of health and medical services 
made possible by the maternal and 
child health program authorized un- 
der title V of the Social Security Act. 

The reduction in the mortality of 
infants in their first 28 days of life 
has been slower and relatively small. 
The leading cause of neonatal mor- 
tality now is associated with prema- 
ture birth. One of the principal 
developments in the maternal and 
child health programs during these 
20 years has been the increase in 
demonstration programs and other 
activities in behalf of prematurely 
born infants. Special grants of Fed- 
eral maternal and child health funds 
have made it possible for some States 
to develop community programs for 
the care of premature infants, utiliz- 
ing special centers in selected hos- 
pitals. Much has been learned about 
the care of premature infants. Much 
has yet to be done to prevent pre- 
mature birth and put into practice 
what is now known to save the lives 
of these infants. 

State and local funds for maternal 
and child health services have stead- 
ily increased. In 1940, total antici- 
pated expenditures for maternal and 
child health services were $11.7 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $6.1 million 
was from State and local funds and 
$5.6 million from Federal funds. By 
1954, the total amount of such 
planned expenditures had increased 
to $52.5 million, of which $40.5 mil- 
lion was derived from State and local 
funds and $12.0 million from Federal 
funds. 


Services for Crippled Children 


All 53 States and Territories, with 
the exception of Arizona, are partici- 
pating in the program of crippled 
children’s services for which Federal 
funds are available. The programs 
of care are administered by the State 
health department in 33 States and 
Territories, by the State welfare de- 
partment in eight States, by a com- 
bined State health and welfare de- 
partment in two States, by a crippled 
children’s commission in four States, 
by the State department of education 


in three states, and by the State 
medical school in three states. 

In providing services for crippled 
children, State agencies hold crip- 
pled children’s clinics at varying in- 
tervals in different parts of the State. 
The physicians are specialists, who 
make examinations and give treat- 
ment in these clinics, in hospitals, 
and in convalescent homes. They 
are paid by the State agency on a 
part-time salary or fee basis. Hos- 
pital care is purchased on the basis 
of average daily cost per patient. In 
many programs a pediatrician par- 
ticipates with the orthopedist. Work- 
ing with physicians are public health 
nurses, medical social workers, physi- 
cal therapists, nutritionists, and 
other therapists as needed. 

Many States started their programs 
for crippled children with provisions 
for diagnosis and _ hospitalization 
only. Now many are including con- 
valescent and foster-home care and 
nursing follow-up in the home. 

The definition of crippling is de- 
cided by each State, either by statute 
or administratively. Within that defi- 
nition, the State agency responsible 
for the crippled children’s program 
indicates the types of crippling con- 
ditions it accepts for care. Initially, 
these crippling conditions were mostly 
orthopedic. Since 1939, however, 
there has been a steady increase in 
the number of children with other 
handicaps included in the State 
services. 

At present all State programs in- 
clude children under age 21 who 
have a handicap of an orthopedic 
nature or who require plastic surgery. 
Over half the States have developed 
services for children with rheumatic 
fever. All States provide some serv- 
ices for children with cerebral palsy. 
Some include children who are hard- 
of-hearing aid children with epi- 
lepsy. Many States include children 
who have eye conditions that can be 
helped by surgery. The orthopedic 
programs provided by States are 
Statewide (except for the major 
cities, where services are otherwise 


available). The other types of care 
usually have limited geographic 
coverage. 


Preliminary estimates based on re- 
ports from the States show that more 
children received care during the cal- 
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endar year 1954 than in any previous 
year. Unduplicated counts of chil- 
dren under care show that 265,000 
children were provided physician’s 
services in 1954 compared with 252.- 
000 the previous year. The condi- 
tions for which these children re- 
ceived care include the following: 
congenital malformations, conditions 
of bones and organs of movement, 
poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, ear con- 
ditions, burns and accidents, rheu- 
matic fever, eye conditions, epilepsy 
and other diseases of the nervous 
system, tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, and birth injuries. 

The special projects made possible 
through the “B fund” grants enabled 
many States to initiate and extend 
programs to provide diagnostic serv- 
ices and medical, hospital, and con- 
valescent care for children with rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease. The first such grant was made 
in 1939, and at present more than 
half the States have rheumatic fever 
programs. Special Federal grants for 
this purpose are now being with- 
drawn, and the States are taking 
over the programs with State and 
regularly apportioned Federal funds. 

State and local funds for services 
for crippled children have steadily 
increased. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1939-40, the States re- 
ported that their anticipated expendi- 
tures for the year were $9.3 million. 
Of this amount, $5.6 million was from 
State and local funds and $3.7 mil- 
lion from Federal funds. By 1954, 
total anticipated experiditures had 
increased to $40.5 million, of which 
$29.8 million was from State and 
local funds and $10.7 million from 
Federal funds. 


Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services for which 
Federal funds are available are in 
operation in all 53 States and Terri- 
tories. 

When the Social Security Act was 
passed, the existing local services for 
children living in rural areas were 
for the most part limited to juvenile 
court procedures, relief, mothers’ aid 
programs, and foster care, either in 
foster family homes or in institu- 
tions. From the beginning of the 
grants for child welfare services un- 
der the Social Security Act, the State 
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public welfare agencies have recog- 
nized the importance of providing 
for a broad variety of social services 
through their child welfare programs. 
Instead of limiting their activities to 
treatment after a child’s own home 
had failed him and provision for him 
must be made elsewhere, the States 
have attempted to develop services to 
help children before tragedies occur, 
and to cooperate with other indi- 
viduals and groups in developing 
community resources that would help 
to prevent dependency, neglect, and 
delinquency. 

When a child in his own home is 
having difficulty in making adjust- 
ments to his home, school, or com- 
munity living, the child welfare 
worker tries to find the cause of the 
problem and to help him and his par- 
ents in solving it. These workers also 
aid children who are neglected or 
abused. They arrange, when neces- 
sary, for the care of children in 
foster family homes and in institu- 
tions. They assist unmarried moth- 
ers, many of whom are adolescents, 
with their problems, and in making 
plans for the care of their babies. 
They place for adoption children who 
must be permanently separated from 
their own homes. They help to make 
day-care plans for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

In 1954 more children were re- 
ceiving child welfare services from 
public welfare agencies than in any 
previous year. As of December 31, 
1954, 277,000 children were receiving 
such services. Of these, 41 percent 
were living in their own homes, 42 
percent in foster family homes, and 
17 percent in institutions or else- 
where. 

In developing their child welfare 
programs, States have emphasized 
extending geographic coverage of 
services of full-time public child wel- 
fare workers to areas that otherwise 
would have none. On June 30, 1954, 
3,751 such workers were giving serv- 
ice to children in 1,711 (54 percent) 
of the 3,187 counties in the United 
States. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 38 percent over the total 
number of counties served by such 
workers in 1946, with the increase 
much greater in rural counties than 
in urban counties. About 75 percent 
of the Nation’s children lived in these 


1,711 counties, and only 25 percent 
in the counties not yet covered. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the child welfare pro- 
gram during the past 20 years has 
been the increase in the number of 
children provided with foster family 
care by public and voluntary agen- 
cies. This number has increased 62 
percent since 1933. During the same 
period the child population as a 
whole has increased only 14 percent. 
Children in foster family homes un- 
der public agency care increased 
from 49,000 in 1933 to 114,000 in 
1952, and children in foster family 
homes under voluntary agency care 
increased from 54,000 to 56,000. At 
the same time, the number of chil- 
dren receiving institutional care was 
dropping sharply. Large custodial 
institutions for the care of depend- 
ent and neglected children have been 
used less and foster family care more. 
Many States and communities are 
also placing greater emphasis on 
small institutional programs for spe- 
cial groups of children, such as phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally han- 
dicapped children and children in 
need of emergency care for short 
periods. 

About $121 million was spent by 
State and local public welfare agen- 
cies for child welfare services, in- 
cluding the support of children in 
foster care, in 1953. This money 
came from Federal, State, and local 
sources. Of the total, $95 million 
was spent in foster-care payments, 
almost all of which came from State 
and local funds. Although 14 States 
used Federal money for this purpose, 
the amount used was very small. 
The remaining $26 million was spent 
for personnel, training, and adminis- 
tration. Federal funds accounted 
for about $1 out of every $5 used for 
these purposes. 


The Years Ahead 


In retrospect, the past 2 decades 
have truly been 20 years of progress 
for children. Maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s, and child 
welfare services have steadily grown 
and developed, but the benchmarks 
that show how far the Nation has 
come in extending and improving 
these services also show all too 
clearly how far it has yet to go. 
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Coverage—Some 700 counties are 
not served at all by a public health 
nurse—one of the most important 
services for promoting the health of 
mothers and children. Estimates of 
the number of children crippled with 
handicaps not orthopedic in nature 
are nearly 10 times the number with 
orthopedic handicaps, yet they rep- 
resent less than half the children re- 


ceiving physicians’ services through 
State crippled children’s programs. 
Some 1,255 rural counties still do not 
have available the services of a full- 
time public child welfare worker. 

Training of personnel.—The short- 
age of personnel with professional 
training is one of the major obstacles 
in securing and maintaining qualified 
personnel in the States. 





Research.—More research studies 
on the effectiveness of existing pro- 


grams are urgently needed if full 
benefit is to be received from the 
experience of the past and new tech- 
niques developed in the light of this 
experience. 

These are only a few of the chal- 
lenges for the years that lie ahead 
for these programs. 





Significant Events, 1935-55 


1935 


January 17: Report of Committee on 
Economic Security transmitted to Con- 
gress with recommendations for Federal 
old-age insurance, Federal-State public 
assistance and unemployment insurance 
programs, and extension of public health, 
maternal and child health, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare 
services, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Economic Security Bill introduced. 

April 4: Social Security Bill introduced 
(replacing Economic Security Bill). 

August 14: Social Security Act became 
law. 

August 23: Members of Social Security 
Board named by President: John G. 
Winant (chairman), Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
and Vincent M. Miles. 

August 29: Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935 and Carriers Taxing Act of 1935 
signed by President (to replace Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1934). 


1936 


January 1: Federal unemployment tax of 
1 percent of payrolls first applicable to 
employers of 8 or more, with credit 
offset for contributions paid to State 
unemployment funds. 

February: Public assistance payments to 
recipients first made with Federal par- 
ticipation under Social Security Act in 
old-age assistance (17 States), aid to 
dependent children (10 States), aid to 
the blind (9 States). 

March 5: First Federal grant for ad- 
ministration of State unemployment in- 
surance law (New Hampshire) certified 
by Social Security Board. 

August 17: First State unemployment 
benefit paid in Wisconsin. 

November: All States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii actively 
participating in program of maternal 
and child health services under Social 
Security Act. 


1937 


January 1: Workers began to acquire 
credits toward old-age insurance bene- 
fits. Employers and employees subject 
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to tax of 1 percent of wages, up to 
$3,000 a year. Lump-sum payments first 
payable to eligible workers, their sur- 
vivors, or their estates. 

Federal unemployment tax payable by 
employers of 8 or more increased to 2 
percent of payrolls. 

Mey 24: Constitutionality of old-age and 
unemployment insurance provisions of 
Social Security Act upheld by U. S. 
Supreme Court. (301 U. S. 495, 548, 
619). 

June 24: Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 became law, amending portions of 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. 

June 30: Unemployment insurance legis- 
lation became nationwide with approved 
laws in all States. 


1938 


January 1: Federal unemployment tax 
payable by employers of 8 or more in- 
creased to 3 percent of payrolls. 

June 25: Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act became law. 

September: All 51 jurisdictions making 
old-age assistance payments under So- 
cial Security Act. 


1939 


All States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii actively 
participating in program of crippled 
children’s services under Social Security 
Act. 

July 1: Federal Security Agency, set up 
by President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1939, integrated in one unit the 
Social Security Board (to which was 
transferred the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice), U. S. Public Health Service, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, National 
Youth Administration, and U. S. Office 
of Education. 

August 10: Social Security Act amended 
to provide, under old-age and survivors 
insurance, benefits for dependents and 
survivors, advance payment of monthly 
benefits to 1940, revise the benefit 
formula, modify certain coverage provi- 
sions, and hold contribution rates for 
employers and employees at 1 percent 
each through 1942; under unemployment 


March 24: 


insurance, to modify definition of 
covered employment and make tax ap- 
plicable only to first $3,000 in wages; 
to increase Federal share of public 
assistance payments; to raise annual 
authorization for grants for maternal 
and child health, crippled children’s, 
and child welfare services and extend 
these programs to Puerto Rico. For 
unemployment insurance and public as- 
sistance, State personnel merit system 
made requisite for Social Security 
Board approval of State plan; also made 
condition for Federal grants for ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services. 


1940 


January: Monthly benefits first payable 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 
January 18-20: White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy held. 
All States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
actively participating in program of 
child welfare services under Social Se- 
curity Act. 


June: 


1942 


February 9: Social Security Board given 
certain responsibilities in program for 
aid to enemy aliens. 

February 26: Social Security Board au- 
thorized to administer monthly benefits, 
assistance, and services to civilians 
affected by enemy action. 

April 29: Rhode Island enacted first cash 
sickness insurance law, providing tem- 
porary disability benefits to those 
covered by State unemployment insur- 
ance law. 

August 28: Emergency grants to States 
authorized for programs for day care 
for children of working mothers under 
plans approved by Children’s Bureau 
and Office of Education, administered 
by Work Projects Administration. 

October 21: Old-age and survivors in- 
surance contribution rates frozen at l 
percent through 1943. 


1943 


March 18: Medical and hospital care 
for wives and infants of enlisted men 
in the four lowest grades of Armed 
Forces authorized to be administered 
by Children’s Bureau, through Federal 
grants to State health departments. 
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March 24: Wartime coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance provided 
for seamen employed by or through 
War Shipping Administration. 

June 30: With liquidation of projects of 
York Projects Administration and stu- 
dent work program of National Youth 
Administration, Federal financial par- 
ticipation in public aid limited to public 
assistance under Social Security Act. 

December 22: Rise in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance contribution rates to 2 
percent each for employers and em- 
ployees on January 1, 1944, postponed 
for 60 days. 


1944 


February 25: Scheduled increase of old- 
age and survivors insurance contribu- 
tion rates to 2 percent further post- 
poned throughout 1944. Title II of 
Social Security Act amended to author- 
ize appropriation to trust fund of any 
additional amounts required to finance 
benefits. 

June 22: Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (G.I. Bill of Rights) approved. 
Provided for special placement services 
through U. S. Employment Service and 
readjustment allowances for unemployed 
and self-employed veterans. 

July 1: Public Health Service Act re- 
pealed title VI of Social Security Act, 
expanded Federal-State public health 
programs, and raised annual amount for 
grants for general public health services. 


October 3: Federal unemployment ac- 
count established in the unemployment 
trust fund from which, up to July 1947, 
States might borrow when their own 
unemployment funds dropped to a cer- 
tain level. 

December 16: Old-age and survivors in- 
surance contribution rates frozen at 1 
percent each for employers and em- 
ployees for 1945. 


1945 


November 8: Old-age and survivors in- 
surance contribution rates frozen for 
1946 at 1 percent each for employers 
and employees. 


1946 


July 16: Under the President's Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1946, Social Se- 
curity Board abolished and its functions 
transferred to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, who established the Social 
Security Administration to carry on 
programs of Social Security Board and 
those of the Children’s Bureau. The 
Children’s Bureau (except for its child 
labor functions) transferred to Federal 
Security Agency by same plan. 

July 31: Railroad Retirement Act and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
amendments established monthly sur- 
vivor benefits and sickness and ma- 
ternity benefits; Social Security Act in 
effect amended by provision making 
wages in railroad employment ap- 
plicable for survivor benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance. 
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August 10: Social Security Act amended 
to provide monthly benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance for sur- 
vivors of certain World War II veterans, 
coverage of private maritime employ- 
ment under State unemployment in- 
surance, temporary unemployment 
benefits to seamen with wartime Fed- 
eral employment, permission for States 
with employee contributions under their 
unemployment insurance laws to use 
such funds for temporary disability in- 
surance benefits, greater Federal sharing 
in public assistance payments for a 
specified period, and larger grants for 
maternal and child health and child 
welfare, as well as extension of these 
programs to the Virgin Islands. 


1947 


August 6: Social Security Act amended 
to hold old-age and survivors insurance 
contribution rate for employers and 
employees at 1 percent for 1948 and 
1949 and to schedule increases to 142 per- 
cent each for 1950 and 1951 and to 2 per- 
cent each in 1952 and thereafter. In- 
creased Federal share in public as- 
sistance programs extended through 
June 1950. Authorization for appropria- 
tions to special Federal unemployment 
account, from which States may borrow 
when their funds are low, extended 
through 1949. 


1948 


April 20: Social Security Act amended 
to exclude certain newspaper and maga- 
zine vendors from coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance and under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

June 14: Definition of “employee” as 
used in the Social Security Act clari- 
fied and Federal participation in public 
assistance payments increased. 

July 29: Administration of Federal Credit 
Union Act transferred to‘ Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions established in Social Se- 
curity Administration. 


1949 


August 20: Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity transferred from Social Security 
Administration to Department of Labor. 


June 30: Termination of emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care program ad- 
ministered by Children’s Bureau in co- 
operation with State health departments. 


1950 


January 1: Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance contribution rates increased to 14% 
percent each for employers and em- 
ployees. 

August 28: Social Security Act amended 
to extend coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance to about 10 million 
more persons, liberalize the eligibility 
conditions, improve the retirement test, 
provide wage credits of $160 a month 
for military service from September 
1940 to July 1947, increase benefits sub- 
stantially, raise the wage base for tax 
and benefit computation purposes, pro- 


vide a new contribution schedule, and 
eliminate 1944 provision authorizing ap- 
propriations to trust fund from General 
Treasury; in public assistance, to estab- 
lish program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, broaden for Fed- 
eral matching purposes aid to dependent 
children to include relative with whom 
child is living, and extend Federal 
matching provisions to aged and blind 
persons in certain public medical in- 
stitutions and to payments made di- 
rectly to doctors, hospitals, and others 
supplying medical care to recipients; to 
approve, for a specified period, certain 
State plans for aid to the blind, and, 
in States making assistance payments to 
persons in institutions, to require stand- 
ards for such institutions; in the pro- 
grams for maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s, and child welfare 
services, to raise maximum authoriza- 
tions for grants. Old-age and survivors 
insurance and public assistance pro- 
grams extended to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

October: First payments made under the 
Federal-State program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

December: Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held. 


1951 


February: Number of aged persons re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance 
greater than number of old-age as- 
sistance recipients for the first time. 


October 20: Revenue Act of 1951 author- 
ized certification of grants for public 
assistance to States with laws specifying 
conditions for public access to assistance 
records if such legislation bars the use 
of information thus obtained for com- 
mercial or political purposes. 

October 30: Railroad Retirement Act 
amended to further extend coordination 
of the railroad retirement and old-age 
and survivors insurance programs by 
providing for transfer to old-age and 
survivors insurance of wage records of 
workers who die or retire with less than 
10 years’ railroad employment and pro- 
vide for financial interchanges between 
systems so that old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund will be placed in 
the same position it would have been in 
if railroad employment had always been 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; and to reduce retirement an- 
nuities for persons also getting old-age 
benefit under old-age and survivors in- 
surance if service before 1937 is used 
in railroad annuity computation. 


1952 


July 18: Social Security Act amended 
to increase benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance, to extend the 
period of wage credits for military 
service through December 31, 1953, to 
liberalize the retirement test, and to 
change, for a 2-year period, the grant 
formula for public assistance payments 
to make additional funds available to 
the States. 
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1953 


April 11: Reorganization Plan No. 1 
abolished Federal Security Agency and 
transferred all its powers and functions 
to Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

May: With approval of Nevada's plan 
for aid to the blind, all 53 jurisdictions 
administering such programs. 

August 5: Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act to cover Federal seamen under un- 
employment insurance. 

August 14: Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance wage credits of $160 a month pro- 
vided for active military service per- 
formed after 1953 and before July 1, 
1955. 


1954 


January 1: Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance contribution rates increased to 2 
percent each for employers and em- 
ployees. 

June 16: Railroad Retirement Act 
amended to repeal 1951 provision bar- 
ring dual receipt of benetits under that 
program and under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance if service before 1937 
is used in railroad annuity computation. 

August 3: Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
amended to call for cooperation of vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies with 
State public assistance agencies, the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, and other public agencies pro- 


viding services related to vocational re- 
habilitation services. 

August 5: Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act provided that ex- 
cess of collections of Federal unemploy- 
ment tax over employment security 
administrative expenditures be used to 
maintain permanent reserve of $200 mil- 
lion in Federal unemployment account, 
which will lend funds to States with 
depleted reserves and return amounts 
over $200 million to States for benefit 
payments or administrative costs. 


August 31: Railroad Retirement Act 
amended to reduce to 60 the eligibility 
age for survivor benefits for widows, 
dependent widowers, and parents and 
to raise the wage base for contributions 
and benefits to $350 a month. Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act amended 
to increase unemployment and sickness 
benefits. 


September 1: Social Security Act 
amended to extend old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage to farmers, 
self-employed members of _ specified 
professions, additional farm and do- 
mestic employees; on a voluntary group 
basis, to members of State and local 
government retirement systems; and, 
at the election of the individual, to 
ministers and members of religious 
orders; raise to $4,200 the wage base 
for tax and benefit computation pur- 
poses and raise ultimate contribution 
rates; increase benefits; liberalize the 





retirement test; permit a dropout of 4 
or 5 years of lowest earnings in com- 


puting benefits; and protect benefit 
rights of disabled persons through a 
disability freeze provision. Extended to 
September 30, 1956, the Federal match- 
ing formula for public assistance pay- 
ments and extended for 2 years approval 
of certain State laws for aid to the 
blind. 

Social Security Act amended by addi- 
tion of new title XV to provide unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for Federal 
civilian employees financed by Federal 
funds and paid by State agencies under 
their own benefit formulas. 


Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
amended to include firms employing 4 
or more in 20 weeks, after January 1, 
1956. Permitted experience-rating tax 
reduction to new or newly covered em- 
ployers after 1 year’s experience (in- 
stead of 3). 


1955 


February: Old-age and survivors insur 
ance beneficiaries numbered 7 million 
July: First old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits payable that reflect in- 
creases resulting from exclusion of 
periods of disability from benefit compu- 
tation under 1954 “freeze’’ provision. 
Nevada's plan for aid to dependent 
children became effective; all 53 juris- 
dictions are now administering such 
programs. 





References on the Origin 
and Development of Social 
Security in the United States 


Basic Documents 


U. S. Comm™utTTreE on Economic Security. 
Report to the President. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1935. 74 pp. 
The Committee’s recommendations were 

considered at length in _ congressional 

hearings and became the basis of the 

Social Security Act of 1935. 


U. S. Committee on Economic Securrry. 
Social Security in America: The Factual 
Background of the Social Security Act 
as Summarized from Staff Reports to 
the Committee on Economic Security. 
Published for the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security by the Social Security 
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Current Operating Statistics 


-Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 
[In thousands, data corrected to May 4; 1955] 
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November. . -. 804, 303 243, 509 33, 681} 25, 727} 168,430 80,702) §&, 308) 2,876 55, 849) 7, 449) 2, 900 4, 126 5, W2 132, 089} 7, 523) 15, 132 
December 839, 014 257, 516 33, 883| 25, 977) 169,325) 81,826, &, 714) 2, 933) 56, 427 8, 486 3, 225 4, 890 5, 400 153, 050 9,381) 17, 921 
1955 | | | 
January.._-_. 862, 000 262, 404 34,019) 26, 180 168, SOS! 82,414; &, 935) 2,972 56, 608 7, 834 3, 434 4,412 5, 070 170, 882 10, 199] 18, 129 
February. --- 859, 851 270, 106 34,140; 26, 320 168,451 83,115) 9,061) 2, 988) 5, 770} 7, 467 3, 137 4, 241 3, 859 165, 469! 10, 235) 14, 492 
March... SSO, 820 277, ZS4 34,556) 26, 627 170, 656, 83,953) 9,163) 6, 068 57, 325] 8, 646 4,314 5, 307 4, 368 178, 762) 11, 338) 14, 453 
April_. - 851, 080 254, 479 34,745) 26, 808) 170,765) 85,164) 9,282) 3,085 57,647; 10,210 3, 792 4, 499) 3, 592 135, 779 8, 423) 12, 810 
_ 834,390: 290,573 34,967! 26, 964 171,438! 86, 222' 9.397! 3,128 57,961| 10,248 3.773 4.574, 3,625) 117, 402! 6,739! 7. 309 

















! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife's, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training 

4 Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

+ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent's, and child’s benefits. 

¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased vetcrans; beginning 
1955, data shown as of end of quarter. 

? Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad pregrams, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
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private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal] government 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Bebinning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

18 Not available. 

14 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements: under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, w hich are adjusted monthly. 

6 Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


195. 
{In th» 


2-55 


usands]} 





' : 
| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 
| | 


Unemployment insurance 








. "axes : . : : 

Federal prey | State un- Federal un . ioe nt 
| civil-service and their employment (unemployment |") cir ince 

i ions 2 ‘ yntri ions 2 axes 4 sur ; 
contributions employees | C°Mtributions taxes contributions 5 








Period Federal 
insurance 
contributions ! 
Fiscal year 
1952-53 . " Senna $4, 096, 602 | 
ESD Ee A ats Ar a - ‘ * 4, 589,182 | 
11 months ended: | 
i a il 3, 675, 553 
ER REG A Le aR iiceedaniatcile 4, 081, 393 
RE OLE a | SE 4, 383, 435 | 
1954 
ee ry Cor eines . ——— 777, 733 
a a a 508, 555 | 
PAG NTR ETT IAG 218, 238 | 
EAA ERED SER PIERRE RRS Hee 764, 227 | 
September . anileei SR ES 224,915 | 
Ssh: «sccadieenepepaenthatioseciinatenesengtbicsncsinaionses 189, 170 | 
RE IR 4 SARE SO TSE ES 571, 621 | 
PINS « cdccattalenededdtbescodedtinasdadudadmmethiatabuiae 332, 185 | 
| 
1955 | 
ROTEL RE SO LAE Le OE Lee | 114, 438 | 
February. eae: aM ‘ ee ‘ 274, 568 | 
ETE ET RS At EE GE SNES eT ey Rye ; 562, 399 | 
SS er a bene 317, 541 | 
Ree RR RS SET RT Sa SES $14, 133 | 


t 





$744, 646 6 $619, 959 | $1, 367, 806 6 $276, 557 $25, 066 
6 464, 363 § 603, 042 | 1, 246 230 6 285, 135 8 27, 656 
| 
708, 350 572, 753 | 1, 361, 254 | 274, 646 19, 877 
419, 306 | 556, 534 1, 238, 337 | 273, 366 17, 961 
424, 101 548, 643 | 1, 136, 924 | 275, 668 19, 199 
| 
33, 439 87, 468 | 195, 905 | 18,773 1, 160 
45, 058 45, 315 | 7, 893 | 1, 270 7, 382 
7 60, 729 : 604 | 126, 538 1, 563 425 
42, 536 7Y, 733 192, 454 17, 894 944 
30, 498 48, 202 6, 678 951 4, 461 
28, 521 12, 282 81, 281 | 1, 409 60 
35, 945 | 96, 854 165, 102 | 17, 345 1, O84 
45, 589 53, 783 | 1, 560 | 661 4, 936 
23, 697 8, 373 | 63, 526 | 11, 918 —77 
33, 726 85, 159 120, 179 | 168, 387 991 
39, 872 55, 844 7, 580 | 37, 180 5, 349 
37, 491 14, 263 129) 498 | 3) 219 42 
45, 501 | 86, 407 232, 527 15, 140 985 





' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
em ployee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; estimated, beginning Jan. 1951. 

? Represents employee and Government contributions. 

+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected fro:n employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State azencies. 

‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
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* Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

* Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in Treas- 
ury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the Final 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period from 
July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government, which are made in 1 
month for entire fissal year. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, un- 
less otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 
(In thousands] 








Expenditures Assets 


Net total of 


Receipts 


| | | 

- Period Net } | | 

contribution | Interest | Benefit Administrative U. 8. Govern- 

received 4 |} expenses?4 | ment securities 
acquired § 











Unexpended 
| balance at end 
| of period 6 


Total assets at 
end of period 2 


income and payments 2 
— transfers ! 2 
' 

















| 
, Cumulative, January 1937-May 
a $34, 931, 876 $3, 247, 666 $16, 664, 293 $816, 426 $20, 044, 245 $554, 579 $20, 698, 823 
Fiscal year 1953-54 _ - : 4, 589, 182 | 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 | 1, 522, 270 | 702, 752 | 20, 042, 615 
: 11 months ended: 
May 1953... na wil 3, 675, 553 | 214, 857 2, 371, 848 80, 738 | 1, 188, 168 576, 642 18, 037, 861 
7 May 1954__-- 4, 081, 393 | 254, 322 2, 978, 872 79, 761 | 1, 006, 303 819, 543 | 19, 643, 440 
6 May 1955 4, 383, 435 | 272, 338 3, 905, 441 | 94, 123 | 704, 381 654, 579 | 20, 698, 823 
| 
= 1954 
L 
: May.......... 293, 969 7,447 229, 000 19, 643, 440 
: a 182 296, 683 &, 878 515, 967 2 | 20, 042, 615 
July_... 9, 551 292, 587 | 7, 434 70, 000 19, 970, 384 
August 288, 205 6, 782 150, 000 20, 439, 623 
0 September. - 946 323, 160 | 7,374 82, 918 702, 169 20, 344, 950 
2 October 995 | 349, 564 | 7, 682 — 24, 059 573, 147 20, 191, 869 
5 Ncvember Bie 345, 053 | 9, 951 pie 789, 763 20, 408, 486 
4 Decem ber , 622 355, 015 8, 484 243, 797 713, 275 20, 575, 795 
1 
0 19 | 
: aa “a 114, 438 | 764 361, 216 8, 323 —113, 430 572, 368 20, 321, 458 
EI TS 274, 568 | 2 186 373, 339 8, 856 | —122 944 5 20, 216, 016 
March......- 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 &, 853 211, 562 f 20, 392, 915 
aaa : A 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 — 205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
. May.-. . ; 814, 133 | 4, O83 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 20, 698, 823 
: ; a | Rat 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January and services. Beginning October 1953, ineludes amounts for expenses of plons 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 


1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits pavable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbarsement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of tixes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a yeer (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

? Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, i854. Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of certain revisions. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. See footnote 7. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 


5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘‘credit of fund account” were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see back issues of the 
Bulletin. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account——in 
February 1954 on $483.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on $424.5 
million for the fiscal year 1953-51—in each case on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same pcsition 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always heen covered under old-age and survivors insurance 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 





Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, May 1954-May 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1955 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 24, 1955] 














Wife's or . : Widow's o1 , . 
ta d-as r \ild’s S| Mother’s rent’s 
Old-age husband's Child's widower’s SOURCES = Sten 
Item ie 
— |— — , , - , = — — 


Num ber Amount Num ber 


Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end ol 








Amount Number Amount |Number |Amount |Number | Amount 





Number |Amount |Number| Amount 

















month 
igs4 
6, 397, 697 5,072.0) 2,476,640) $179, 808.7) 949, 554/$25, 989. 3/1, 103, 499/$34, 448.7) 578, 461.$23, 684.5) 265, 292)$19,116.4) 24, 251) $1,024.1 
May. ... 6, 468, 777 78, 702.0) 3,519,415) 182, 334.4] 959,077] 26, 302. 0/1, 111, 874) 34, 769.8) 586,306) 24,015.9| 267,720) 10, 249.5 24, 38. 1, 030.4 
June me 4, 521,373) 281,492.7) 3,554,250) 184,416.6) 966,846) 26, 557.9)1, 114,910) 34,903.7) 591,746 24,242.7) 269, 115) 10, 336. 2) 24,500) 1,035.6 
a 6, 598, 224) 285, 248.8) 3,508,610) 187,C19.8) 978,635) 26, 932. 0)1, 127, 68S) 35, 325.2) 697,016) 24,465.7| 271,710) 10, 466.3 24, 565) 1,039.8 
August ?_- 6,655,045) 325,956.2) 3,644,654) 214,136.7| 985, 784) 31, 133. 9/1, 128, 767| 39,632.3) 606,290, 28,118.4) 264,843) 11, 765. ¢| 24,707} 1,169.3 
September 6,719,302) 329,728.4) 3,680,981) 216,696.7) 994,035) 31, 451.8)1 40, 023.6} 616, 016) 28,557.1) 266,530) 11,824.5) 24,804) 1,174.6 
October - - - 6, 797,487) 334, 211.1) 3,724,061! 219, 730. 2)1,004, 429) 31, 841. 8)1 40, 492.4) 626,590) 29,017.6; 268.902) 11, 945.4 24,979) 1, 183.6 
November 6,886,480) 339, 342.0) 3,775,134) 223, 271. 8/1, 015, 892) 32, 270 6/1 40, 996.4} 638,091) 29,525.7) 271,536) 12,088.9) 25,057) 1,188.6 
December. | | | 
on | 
1955 
6, 967,323) 344,818. 5) 3,827,395) 227, 563. 1/1, 030, ¢ 894. 4/1, 168, 789) 41,346.7) 644,969) 29, 857.2 12, 021. 1} 25,175; 1,196.1 
January - 7,085, 880) 353, 221.5) 3,907,599) 244, 133. 9/1, 053, . 912. 7)1, 176, 213) 41, 711.8) 653, 468) 30, 290. 2 11,973.7} 25,212) 1,199.2 
February 7, 200,805) 361, 237.0) 3,984,511] 240, 345. 9)1, 075, : , 828. 1/1, 182, 866; 42, 067.8) 662,406) 31), 746.1 12,046 3) 25,254) 1,292.7 
March... 7, 330,359; 369,642.2|) 4,066,731; 246,611. 0/1, 096, , 682. 7/1, 195, 455) 42,633.9) 672,480) 31, 262.8 12, 243. 1) 25, 349 1,208.8 
A De tee ; 7,447,147) 376, 864.8) 4,141,128) 251,975. 0/1, 114, 32 368. 4/1, 208, 120) 43, 176.2) 680,955) 31, 693.0 12,435.8| 25,464) 1,216.4 
EPabdccsencse | | | | 
| } 
Monthly bencfits | 
awarded in | | 
May 1955.._- 166, 571 9,415.3 96, 541) 6, 631.1 28, 363; 1,000.5 22, 647 824.9 11, 633 571.0 7, 090 371.4 297 16.3 


of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only todeduction ? Partly estimated. 
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Table 5.— Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1954-May 1955 ' 






































{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments! 
Aid to dependent children Aid to Aid to 
na . the 
a \id to the | depend- ; 
ie Old- 7 » | Perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Recipients Aid to pe — General ede age ent Aid P nently eral 
2 alle otal ? Pn ow tae : nently Pic a encaciel Total | .ocy. | chil- the and cat, 
iontl assistance aides, the blind | assistance issist “oe bl an assi 
Far F and totally ance dren Ind - totally ance 
disabled e (famil- i 
Total * Children ies abled 
| | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 = Ss ——— a << = = _ a_i = a Se 
May = baal 2, 582, 919 179, 954 | 2,070, 859 | 1, 560, 881 100, 646 208, 407 8 ee (4) +0.8 0.3 | 1.4 —4,7 
_ Sa ee —_ 2, 582, 403 31,895 | 2, 079, 469 | 1, 566, 743 100, 930 211, 741 BD Bcndtnteemne (4) +.3 3 +1.6 —1.6 
SS Serr 2, 579, 228 | 581, 179 | 2’ 078, 251 | 1,565,887 | 101,229 214, 829 cf ee } —0.1 —.1 +.3) +1.5 —.5 
(RES ee 2, 578, 682 584,715 | 2,093, 489 1, 577, 953 | 101, 456 | 217, 432 303,000 |....... (4) +.6 2 +1.2 +2.0 
NED caleccocccnttesil 2,578,207 | 5858, 088 | 2, 109, 981 1' 590, 409 101,759 | 219,752 308, 000 |........ (4) +.6 -.3 1.1 +1.3 
. . _, SPS SEES 2, 569, 458 590,975 | 2,121,879 | 1,599,738 101, 954 221, 265 | | See | —3] +8] +.2 | i +.8 
OO Ee eee 2, 565, 342 594, 300 | 2,136,995 | 1,611,647 | 102,193 | 222,631 S25 660 |....... } — 2] 6 | Poe -.6 +3.7 
eee | 2,564, 686 603,932 | 2,173, 569 1,639,948 | 102,445 224, 393 $51,000 |.......- (4) 1.6 +.2 .8 8.9 
1955 
| } 
SS See: 2,558,378 | 610,518 | 2,197,927 | 1,658, 102 102, 587 225, $55 370, 000 |........ —.2| +11] wt 7 5. 6 
. , . Se Se 2,553,913 | 617,692 | 2, Ew | 1, 680, 549 102, 807 227, 490 380, 000 |... -._. —.2| +1.2 2 7 2.5 
CREE RRA 2, 552, 881 624, 235 | 2,253,174 | 1, 699, 626 103,045 | 229, 894 381, 000 Sh denctainng © | +21] 2] 1.1 -.4 
| SSS See 2, 550, 796 626, 212 | 2, 261, 305 1, 706, 244 103, 383 232, 347 357,000 |........ —.1 4+-.3 +.3 +1.1 —6.2 
May wcccee| 2,548,038 625, 472 | 2, 261, 109 1, 705, 938 103, 654 234, 659 330, 000 | einai | -1 —.1] .3 1.0 —7.7 
| | | 
i s = “a = oe : 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | = i— — ees 
| | ’ 
=a $220, 027, 000 $132, 747, 559 $49, 304, 380 $5, 621, 118 |$11, 164, 649, $15,510,000 | —0.1 +0.1} +09) +0.4/ +1.1 —6.7 
| 220, 147, 000 | 132, 859, 663 49, 507, 880 | 5,631,935 | 11, 330, 308) 15, 416, 000 | +.1 +.1] +.4 +.2 | 1.5 —.6 
Pcninadinn 220, 135, 000 | 132, 737,720 49, 550, 875 | 5,675,355 | 11,552,274) 15, 483, 000 (*) —.1 +.1 +.8} +2.0 +.4 
August_..... 221, 020,000 | 132, 934, 770 49, 743, 774 5, 675, 905 11, 638, 641) 15,891,000; +.4) +.-1} +.4) © +.7 +2.6 
September...| 222, 958, 000 | 133, 470, 469 50, 293, 374 , 704,478 | 11,805,299) 16,544,000; +.9|) +.4/ +11 +.5 | +1.4 +4.1 
October. .... 222, 765, 000 | 132, 371, 50, 775, 470 5, 732, 141 | 12,037,489) 16,910,000; —.1; —.8} +1.0) +.5] +2.0] +2.2 
Nobember...| 224, 483, 000 | 132, 502, 142 50, 948, 452 | 5, 746, 741 | 12,110,814) 17,776,000}; +.8); +.1 +.3 +.3 | +.6 +5.1 
December...| 229, 356,000 | 133, 103, 960 52, 083, 695 | 5,774,614 | 12,324,863) 20,075,000 | +2.2 +.5 | +2.2) +.5 1.8 +12.9 
| | 
pe | | | | | 
January. .... 229, 832,000 | 132, 948, 916 52, 337, 556 5, 795, 865 | 12,280,061; 20,949,000, +.2 | =! 6) +.4 —.4; +44 
February ....| 230,497,000 | 132,054, 844 53, 192, 939 5,822,453 | 12,421,584) 21, 518, 000 eS} — 7) +h6) +.8] +23 +2.7 
March..... --| 232, 702, 000 | 132, 378, 590 54, 078, 960 | 5,848,702 | 12,647,701) 21, 908, 000 |} +1.0 +.2/ +17] +.5] +1.8 +1.8 
| eee 230, 882,000 | 132, 355, 206 54, 277, 356 5, 873, 151 | 12, 809, 035, 19,922,000; —.8 | | +4 +.4 |) +1.3 —9. 1 
ee cediiankiededs 229, 484, 000 | 132, 678, 028 | | 54, 234, 023 5, 898, 355 | 12,895,932) 17,950, 000 —.6 +.2; <-—.1 +.4|] +.7 —9.9 





' For definition of terms see the Aulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


*Yotal exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor psyments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
fur such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children 


and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least t such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 6.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, May 
1955 * 





State 


Aid te Lapenceas 


| 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the perma- 


nently and totally | General 





Old-age assistance | 
| 
| 














| 
| 
dren disabled assistance? 

- | | 

SSL Le ET SS | $9, 771, 876 | _ $1, 791, 018 | $263, 361 | $1, 734, 097 3 $5, 828, 000 
| | ETS eT Aes See ee aE EEE 1,783 1,046 71 292 89 
Pb cikdnninnneddatetndiinbhebciihnes16dcnncinmencadonmenialbtnetndandeasindele ga nadbmnnincadicaenitian CS cieidcoeheebininesines ema aalaien (*) 13, 178 
EE TE ATES Se ee ae ARS ae” Ee eee ee | ES ees ~ (*) 66, 695 
a a SSS er ae eee EE ne ee eee () 
ics chika Glthad in bethinetsnine ante ditkedhamdtndndaeebiatal 235, 774 93, 402 | 2, 934 2, 665 (8) 
Delaware_. TEP ee ee See es prectce UR es te Se ee ELS ae ee ECG Re en eee 
a aa heniieininnbel 185 136 | 50 382 | 121 
(a i A TAL AS 19, 503 6, 450 1, 044 16, 164 (5) 
Re a naseodeemammeemied 2, 080, 260 254, 221 | 64, 199 247, 249 561, 042 
a at enamel 425, 430 76, 886 | 15, 246 (‘) 181, 759 

! 

ES eC a ee eT! eRe TS a! eR ee eee (4) 196, 266 
| ER Pe ee ee ear 223,635 36, 587 8,945 28, 671 40, 073 
NN ni nitictaccukahntedidnablibe ‘ coarse 1 4, 153 344 1, 533 | 1, 311 
SP RES ee ee ae ee Per a be oe 48, 502 
EER RTE Sia RRO Ram aceaa ree: 1, 939, 261 151, 725 1.787 472, 096 144, 527 
Dt ndinccrehintthcanth<tenccesenddecastnddssmaawesee fee | 2, 444 | 23, 499 100, 490 
I ia id idee chs aigh Aaiedetsnengceesaimnicnaigianece’ 1, 255, 075 | 111, 163 | 34, 022 4, 309 295, 143 
ahd a a a See SESE Sern Sat ee, 161, 897 
a ERT TT Tae | oe ach oil cccnastalagh Rt pS (#) 153, 586 
ENS tela ea ae ial le aes its emer | (4) | 66, 218 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, May 
1955—Continued 























| Aid to Aid to the 
State } Old-age dependent Aid to permanently and General 
assistance children the blind totally disabled assistance 2 
| 

one 1 
Ot I A cccibacnnidcnnsuiadeiabheaebnaaeeenan ee | 75, 540 14, 405 2, 439 4, 640 (5) 
tt ES  ccnenawitumismbde ; ERS eee a aE SS! Eee ee ee 14, 377 | Sree ne 170, 571 
"ee , vteeninmbeobagumaiggl | 28, 076 36, 869 2,036 2, 902 3,780 
= eee RE RT RRR ee ee ae 2, 186, 170 683, 829 80, 424 774, 290 (5) 
ee ; eee ne ern eee 19, 533 8 5 eee 6, 614 187, 388 
North Dakota............. eee! ot iuinwdisdeieehaaee 113, 025 15, 124 257 15, 516 24, 104 
"ae I eS FF FE 299, 645 18, 917 Sf eae cance 1, 030, 963 
ee eae eas cn aaeael J£tdbaudabevscdonccngngenneebeetaduntitbahiahihienikcesssedanieasuee TERE RE eo see 178, 643 
Pennsylvania -..-._- ; pal ‘tuncucuinselabicinaed mite maaiiatided -| 142, 306 120, 225 26, 827 44,778 84, 893 
Se eee eae didnt aineaalane 52, 716 24, 549 1, 404 16, 744 42, 043 
I nnd inciacineateeindgeetbedssbakesatoda eer SE Se Sea ee ae ee 12, 235 
South Dakota--_-.....-- ; édhgnttlen beings gionkuhhtapebatadntbinnhteahtimianniagia anaemia eS Ey Lee 78, 465 
a oe aed ani piace 809 534 | 30 208 202 
Virgin Islands_----_--- asish iis Shinn witty dialaielg mac ieienate 173 SE eee 48 97 
| res Kenantdaedscmaiien b xiii cn ia Kcadudhingiben Ebabattsesaeoimemmne Sa eee = le 8, 327 
i itcttatbvanitsatcdephedcatindtmnls bhedecconnenesee | 515,053 113, 956 | 14, 180 $1, 502 167, 763 
Wy PB oi Snkicccccee nob dnc baothnrihtbetescknneedegsecskndadhodaiinetiidig tinea ited inE iS | -----------2------ =e jaaerdaa sone 41,124 

' For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- care frum general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

2 In all States except California, [linois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pe,nsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 5 Data not available. 


puyments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


Table 7.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, May 1955 ' 



























































” | 
ares Aid to dependent children ; | Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance | (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
, | , 
State | Money | af | Money | V — | Money rae Money be xg 
All | pay- | shen ts All e348 ments All | _pay- ments All —, ments 
assist- ments | ion assist- ments for assist- ——~ - assist ments for 
ance 2 to recip- ance ? to recip- - ance | to recip- : ance to recip- 
jents2 | medical jents ? medical | “ients 2? | medical jents 3 medical 
care ? care care ? care 
Lt ee ¥. er hee ;. | | ‘ 
Total, 53 States ¢_........-- ‘ $52.07 | $48.49 $3.84 | $86.71 $33.92 | $2, 86 | $56.90) $54. 54 | $2. 54 | $54.96 $48. 13 $7. 39 
— omnes | qe j ; 
Alabama.......... ees ee 03 | 43.50) 43.44 | .06 | 35.08) 35.03 | .04| 35.63] 35.60 0s 
7a -wawncsl aeadedbubelivbscedantsliscesaned|ssthiineabbehedatssblsdhaamens 66. 84 | S79 . 26 ST eee peers 
Connecticut. ..._- bid alinaraistaled 83. 83 69. 83 14. 00 135. 22 | 117. 22 | 18. 00 &8. 64 79. 64 9. 00 108. 60 85. 60 23. 00 
District of Columbia ; ma 53. 38 53. 32 .06} 107.20; 107. 14 - 06 59. 15 | 58. 96 | . 20 60. 60. 09 17 
eee : ; 48. 05 37. 28 | 10. 77 92. 70 | 90. 75 1. 94 56. 84 | 47. 44 9. 08 62. 80 50. 80 12.00 
| RPE SRN ae” Bene fi 61. 84 41. 60 | 21. 73 132.66 | 120.59 12. 11 68. 08 50. 82 18. 03 81. 23 41.78 41.01 
| ER eae eee oa 48. 64 37. 75 | 11. 53 | 90. 54 | 81.90 8.70 58. 03 49. 90 8. 57 (5) (5) (*) 
7 Sa x want 65. 92 59. 77 | 6. 53 110. 80 103. 57 8.13 72. 65 66. 82 6.26 68. 53 . 40 8.46 
De adbeda 50. 92 50. 92 (6) 65. 10 64. 87 - 23 49. 46 | 49. 30 .17 42. 35 42. 22 .12 
Massachusetts. .......--.-- ieee 77. 05 55. 83 21. 69 128. 51 117. 20 | 11. 60 94. 28 | 93. 31 97 99. 26 56. 32 46. 01 
Michigan____-- ae ee tee | 55.58 54. 84 | | } oe Prk oe ee errs <----| 63.44 62. 96 1. 35 71.99 70. 60 10. 31 
Minnesota............. a ae 67. 62 44. 05 | 24. 2 122. 79 109. 05 13. 87 | 81. 94 | 55. 53 7. 35 55. 77 > 7 oo 33 
Nevada........... SE oe 57. 46 55. 75 BP Sodnnccncandicabsenetesisbanahenex a ae ae — (5) 
New Hem pahire ee SSRN 59. O1 | 47.07 12. 00 130. 81 117. 42 | 13. 50 64. 20 55. 40 9. 00 72. 90 53. 13 20. 00 
BREA: ot. Si Re aes io duties 117. 44 115. 05 2.39 68. 59 | 68. 76 dl ECE Pen aoe ae 
New Mexico..---___- PE | 38200| 20.38; 263| 69.37| | 63.64 5.73} 35.48} 30. 44 5.04}  31.22| 29.54 1. 67 
New York.__..._--- SOTA. 79:25} 60.91] 21.42 135. 20 123. 70 12.59 | 87.76) 72.68 18. 35 83. 30 66. 92 18. 88 
North Carolina. ____. NG B. 31.48} 31.10} . 38 | 61. 98 61. 36 -62.|......---- oes oer 37. 40 36. $1 _ 0 
North Dakota_-____- stake tiaddwes 63. 37 | 50. 23 | 13. 70 117. 09 107. 90 | 9. 97 55. 04 52. 88 | 2. 16 70. 20 54. 33 17. 59 
GM banc es! | 58. 75 | 55. 80 | 2.95 90.87 | 89.67 | 1.21 | 7 55 | 66.08 bh) MOB he ckisa eke iL. 
} | } 
Pennsylvania.............-.-...----| 46:08] 43.58) 2.49 105.21 | 101. 23 $.99| 51.03| 49.40) 1.63) 54.05] 50.61 
Rhode Island___--- ea | 58. 94 | 54. 16 | 6.47 109. 99 102. 99 | 7. 00 | 72. 56 66. 57 | 7. 84 75. 12 66. 97 11.39 
se ee jet oak dob uae 59. 76 | 59. 67 | -09 111. 83 111. 66 17 67. 27 67.14 | .13 64. 62 64. 51 12 
Virgin Islands- - -_-- ibancaeeen 18.54 | 18.37} . 26 35. 88 35. 69 | - 37 |.--- =-----|---- ee ere 19. 43 18. 97 . 46 
SERIES 64.05} 52.24) 11.92] 138.39,) 124. 80 | 13. 65 | 71. 26 58.96 | 12.40] 93.87 66. 24 27.63 
| | | | 





3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 8-11 
for average money payments for States net making vendor payments. 

4‘ For aid to the permanently and tutally disabled represents data for the 43 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Less than 1 eent. 


! Averages for general assistance not computed because of diflerence among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1955 ' 

[Includes vendor payments for medical care 2nd cases receiving only such 

payments] 









































I ~ 2-wvew dig lercentage change from 

Num- | | a = 

State ber of | April 1955 | May 1954 

ats recip- | | in | in 
ients Total Aver- : = Oo 
amount | aze ; : T 
el Amount ——¥ Amount 
Total ?___|2, 548,038) $132, 678,028, $52.07, —0.1 +0.2) 1.4 —0.1 
cca 66, 074 2,040,889) 30.89 +3.3) +4.4) +3.8) +5. 2 
Alaska__.__! 1, 703 108,811; 63.89) —.2) +.3) +1.2 +-4.1 
Ariz. | 13,718 766, 281) 55. 86 +.5 +.5) —1L.3 —1.7 
Ark........| 54,390] 1,847,796 33. 97| +.8} +.6 +3.8] +40 
Calif.......| 269,614} 18, 137,690) 67.27) —.1| -3 <=-8 =33 
Colo. *____.} 52, 421) 3,943, 887) 75. 23) —.3} -.4@ —.3] +3.4 
Conn. ... 16, 841 1, 411,853} 83.83) +.2) -—1.0) 41.5) 43.4 
Del.....- 1, 649 65,857} 39.94) -—.4, (@) | -24l hs 
D. C..... ‘| 3,068 163,771! 53.38] +.5 +.2] +5.6 +48 
Ne 69,219] 3, 199, 926] 46.23) (3) +.2) +13) 42.0 
| “ae 98,174) 3,708,206) 37.77) +.2 +.3 sal 42.4 
Hawaii... 1,811 87,014) 48.05) +.1 +.8 —6. 1 +12.7 
Idaho... 8, 705 481,613) 54. 76) +1 +.3 —1.5 —2.2 
95, 728 5, 919,349) 61.84 —.6 +28 —5. 5] +4.9 
Ind_.......] 36, 900 1, 794, 640} 48.64) —.3 +1.9) —4.1) —.8 
Iowa_._.. 41, 581 2, 300, 680) 57.49 —.4 —.2) —4.4!/ —3.7 
Kans. - ..-.. 34, 265, 2, 258, 845] 65. 92 -.1 +.9} —2.2! ~—_s 
a 55, 585 1, 964,734) 35.35 +.1 +9 —,2| 9 
SER: 119, 947 6,107,257; 50.92) +.1 +.2 +.5 —,1 
Maine. --- 12, 596 584,277) 46.39) —.1 —.1 —1.8 —2.8 
| 

= 10, 577 478,701} 45. 26) —.} +.1 —-1.4 aa 
Mass. ...-. 89,423} 6,890,248) 77.05) —.3 —.7) -4.1 +} 
Mich... 75, 164 4,177,965) 55.58] —.5 —.2) —41 ig 
Minn_-__--. 51, 794 3, 502,173) 67. 62 -.1 +4.6 —1.6 +41 
Migs.......| | 70, 27% 1, 962,876} 27.93) +.7 +.6) +60) +49 
liceenakd 133,105} 6. 595,387) 49.55) +.1 +1) —.4) -1.5 
Mont ; , 525,197] 57.82) —1.0} -1.0) -4.7] -55 
Nebr. * 17, 872 899,957) 50.36) —.3 +.4) —3.5 —2.6 
= 2, 620 150, 556) 57. 46 —.8 —.9 -.9 sna de 
| eT 6, 295 371, 498; 59.01 —.6 —.5 —6.1 =—§.3 
Es Ba cconad 20, 421 1,385,707} 67.86) —.2) (5) —1.7 2.2 
N. Mex... 10, 690 $42,124) 32.00) —9.5) —13.8) -9<.4) -—37.6 
+ aeons 102, 056: 8, 0S7, 891 79. 25 —-.9 —.6 —4.0 +2.4 
N.C... 51,690} 1,627,115] 31.45 a +.4) +.6 43.0 
N. Dak... 8, 247 522, 588) 63.37) (®) —.5) -—1.3 +2.9 

Obie... 101, 500] «5, 968, 515) 58.75} —.3} +1.2) -3.4) 3) 
GM. .nccas 95, 267 5, 848,941) 61.40! (4) +.3} @& +6.3 
Oreg.....-- 19,675} 1, 284,126] 65.27) —.7 +.2) -15) -3.4 
aT 57,047] 2,628,581) 46.08 8 —.7| -6.0 —.3 
ee pnnsaa , 349,254] 7.84) —.2 —23 —.7) 4121 
/\ 8, 145 480,056] 58.94 —.6 -.8} -6.1) -23 
ss sinind 43,408} 1, 405,867) 32.39 +.1 +.3) +12) -24 
8. Dak____- 10, 814 483,799] 44.74, —.3 -.1) -2.9 —2.9 
» =a 66, 172 2,297,330) 34.72) —.7 —.6 —-1.5 =f 6 
Tex........| 222,984) 8, 700, 769| 39.02 (3) +.2) +.2 +.9 
aes 9,474 566,154) 59.765 —.2 +.3 —1.2 =}. 8 
,, Te 6, 843 304,987; 44.57; +.1 +.2 —.1 —.2 
, a eae 675 12,516) 18.54) +.3 —.5| 1.6) 432.5 
nade 17, 255 519,566, 30.11, +.1 +.3) -—6 +43 
Wash... ._. 59,158] 3,647,758) 61.665 —.8} -1.3) -47/ —5.9 
W. Va..... 24, 370 673,766) 27.65) -—.9} —-1.0 stil —~17.9 
Wis........| 43,198} 2, 766,939) 64.05, —.1 +.6} -7.1) -24 
coc, 4,017) 235,745| 58.69) —.9 —.8) —-L1 —2.5 





! For definitior of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,100 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $338,943 
to these recipients. Such payments arc made without Federal participation. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemen- 
tal payments of $113,001 from general assistance funds were made to recipi- 
ents for medical care. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1955 ' 

{Includes verdor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 


| 
| 


ber of 
recip- 


| 
State 
ients | 

| 








Num- | 











Total *___| 103, 654 
Ala.-. aan 1, 600 | 
Alaska.....| 64 | 
Ariz. 737 
Se 1,990 | 
Calif. *..... | 12,635 | 
Colo....... | 322 | 
Conn. | 326 | 
eam 216 | 
D.C. 255 | 
RT 2, 846 
Ga... 3, 376 | 
Hawaii-- 115 
Idaho____.. 191 
[ll__. 3, 560 
| SARE 1, 778 
lowa 1, 432 
"ae } 
| Rees 2,945 
| SRR 2,051 
Maine. ...- 550 
474 
Sa 1,794 
Mieh.-....- 1, 807 
Minn...... 1,244 

eee 3, 537 
7 oe 4, O73 
Mont...... 445 
Nebr. ¢ 735 
Sas 106 

| ee 271 
a - 875 
N. Mex... 404 

) ee 4, 383 
. eee 4, 837 
N. Dak. 119 
Ohio__.- 3,717 
2, 035 
a 343 
ee 16, 465 
Se 1, 535 
ae 179 
|}. aaa 1, 747 
8. Dak..... 202 
, es 3, 307 
Te. . 6, 484 
Uteh ..... 226 
., area 159 
4 35 
va_._. 1,310 
Wash. ?7___. 778 
a | 1,195 
Wis “| 1,144 
_ Se 


| 


Payments to " 
ba s e > va) ag of £ g > 
recipients | Percentage change fron 
| April 1955 May 1954 
in— in 


Total | Aver- 
amount aye 














| —— Amount —_ Amount 
$5, 898,355 $56.90 | +0.3 +0.4 +3.0 +44 
56, 122 | 35.08 | +1.0 +1.5 +6.9 +43.0 
4,026 | 62.91 (*) (?) (*) (?) 
47,001 | 63.77 | +1.0 +1.1 +2.9 +4.9 
80,805 | 40.61 | +.2) +.1 +3.9 +5. 2 
1, 069, S57 | 84. 67 +.5 +.4 +3.9 +3.1 
21,524 | 66.34 - +.4 —4.5 —6.4 
28,896 | 88.64) +.6 +.3 +8 3 +3.6 
13,376 | 61.93 | +.5 +1.3 = a +.8 
15,084 | 59.15 | —1.5 —1.3 +d. 2 +6.7 
139, 206 | 48. 91 | —.5 | -.4 —3.1 —2.8 
| 
144,856 | 42.91 +.2 +.2 +4.9 +6.0 
6,537 | 56.84) —.9 | —1.3 —.9 +14.8 
11,601 | 60.74] —.5| —L1|] —2.1 +1.3 
242, 371 | 68.08 —.1 +4.8 —2.9 +7.7 
103,170 | 58.03 | —.2} —.5| +40) +120 
105, 234 | 73.49 -.1 | +.3 +2.9 +3. 2 
45,842 | 72.65 +.2 | +2.2 +1.6 +5. 4 
109, 400 | 37.15 +.58 +.6 +3.8 +98 
101, 450 | 49.46 | +.9 $1.0] +40 +48 
27,765 | 50.48; —.4 | 5 +.4 —.3 
24, 348 | 51.37 —1.2) —1.1 +1.3 +2.7 
169, 135 | 94. 28 +.2/ +1.6 +2.3 +6.3 
114,644 | 63.44) —.3 |) —.1 |) +25 +65 
101, 931 | 81.94 —.2 | —1.9 +3. 2 +5. 2 
121, 900 | 34.46 | +1.0 +11) +94 +9.9 
224, 015 | 55. 00 t.9 +.9) +6.5 +6.8 
28,954 | 65.07) -1.5/ 1.5) -2.0 —1.3 
42,461 | 57.77 +.4 +.3 +.4 +1.5 
8,003 | 75.50 | +2.9 +3.8 (3) ts 
17,398 | G4.20/) +.4 | —.6 —3.6 —.7 
60,019 | 68. 59 —.2) —-1.3 +3.3 +3.9 
14, 334 | 35.48 | —2.9 —3.5 —8.6 —27.9 
384, 669 | 87.76 —.6 —1.4 +1.0 +7.7 
196, 806 | 40.69 | +.5 +.7| +29 +4.3 
6, 55.04 | +3.5 +4.4] +7.2] +10.2 
213, 928 | 57.55 —.4 10 | +2.4 + 4.8 
150, 079 | 73.75 —.2 +.1] —3.6 +7.2 
25, 542 | 74.47 | —1.4 —.4} —1.2 —1.8 
840,129 | 51.03 | +.6 +.8] +24) +5.5 
11, 923 7.77 | +11 +1.3 | 415.3 | 16.8 
12, 988 | 72.56 | +1.7 | +.5 | —6§.8 —4.3 
66,422 | 38.02] —.4)/ —.1] +3.7 +1.4 
8,824 | 43. 68 —.5 | +.6 | —.5 +1.6 
136,915 | 41.40 —.2 | —.2] +4.6 + 4.4 
286, 531 | 44.19 +.4 | +.5 | +4.7 -5.8 
15, 204 | 67.27 | +1.5 +2.1 +3. 2 +7.3 
7,781 | 48.94) +.6 +.8] —3.6 —3.2 
652; (*) ) | & (3) 
47,054 | 35.92 | +.2 | +.5 —1.4 +1.4 
60,723 | 78.05 | —1.1 | —1.8 —.6 —3.0 
38, 369 | 32.11 +.2 | t.2 +2.5 —¥.4 
81,518 | 71.26} —.2} +33] —-3.5 +2.1 
4,473 | 64.83 (?) (*) (*) (?) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 


—— to revision. 
2 


Jata include recipients of payments mace without Federal participa- 
tion and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (404 
recipients, $35,973 in payments', in Washington (4 recipients, $240 in pay- 
ments), in Missouri (772 recipients, $42,460 in payments), and in Pennsyl- 
vania (7,694 recipients, $376,832 in payments). 

* Average payments not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
4 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemen 


tal payments of $5,692 from general assistance funds were made to recipi 


ent: for medical care. 
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s to Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1955 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payme a 
























































such cua ——— ‘ = 
- | Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| ——————__ ————_ |-—- — — -————— 
| | 
Number | } Average per April 1955 in- of May 1954 in— 
oe State ‘ of | | i Pee er Be. ae i pe —_— | geht Bs ee need 
amilies on P | —— ‘ota | | 
Total? =| Children | amount | | Number | | Number vail 
| Family | Recipient | of Amount | of | Amount 
families families 
unt si 
Tota) *__.. - . 625, 472 | 2, 261, 109 1, 705, 938 | $54, 234, 023 | $86. 71 | $23.99 | —0.1 | —0.1 | 7.8 +10.0 
Alabama,.___- aa 18, 126 | 69, 932 | 53, 782 788, 495 | 43.50 | 11. 28 | +2.0 42.4 | cae] 412.7 
4.9 PER 1, 239 | 4, 268 } 3, 142 | 110, 851 | 89. 47 25. 97 | +.8 | +1.0 | +183 | 494.1 
oR See ol 4, 624 | 17, 821 | 13, 484 | 438, 351 94. 80 24. 60 | —.3 | Loe 7 6 | +88 
43.0 Arkansas_........_- a 9, 538 | 36, 215 27,971 | 527, 899 55. 35 14.58 | +1.2 | +1.0 sak 420.2 
ca California_..........- 56, 599 190, 029 145, 078 7, 132, 228 126. 01 37. 53 4 ~ i hee +80 
P49 Colorado. ..........- = aan 6, 012 | 22, 497 17, 224 | 648, 450 107. 86 28. 82 aa ae 45,9 48.6 
Po. 6 TES 5, 189 16, 876 12, 503 | 701, 651 135. 22 41. 58 +1.2 —.9 491.4 +-23.8 
“31 Delaware__. ee 1, 114 4, 308 3, 293 95, 806 36. 00 22. 24 —.4 +.2 133.3 431.0 
“6.4 District of Columbis_- 2, 199 9, 057 7,014 235, 729 107. 20 26. 03 —2.8 —3.4 _9R mee 
3.6 Florida 21, 125 74, 381 56, 567 1, 151, 478 54. 51 15. 48 +2 9 48 4 +9,7 
+.8 
0. 4 SOT RAT OEEEOME 14, 992 54, 689 41, 839 1, 130, 690 75. 42 20. 67 -.3 =f 400 +10.7 
“2.8 Hawaii_.........._- Sr ce ad 3, 325 12, 780 10, 130 308, 219 92. 70 24. 12 ie +1.0 ina 47.7 
Soe As = 1, 938 6, 941 5, 101 247, 267 127. 59 35. 62 —.9 —.8 42 4 +6. 5 
6.0 “ae ase 3 20, 999 80, 460 60, 825 2, 785, 820 132. 66 34. 62 +.6 +1.1 44.4 +9.6 
4.8 _ | ra a : 8. 835 30, 936 22, 948 799, 885 90. 54 25. 86 i +1.8 sine +16.6 
1.3 NER é 6, 614 24, 004 17, 947 767, 890 116. 10 31. 99 ~7 on rey 1.3 
Se TEE A os 4,494 16, 282 12, 487 497, 955 110. 80 30. 58 +.5 —.6 183 +6.6 
2.0 Kentucky_........___- 18, 910 67, 687 50, 495 1, 194, 600 63.17 17. 65 +.4 +.6 ies +6.6 
2 Louisiana... ‘ 18, 342 70, 710 53, 715 1, 194, 071 65. 10 16. 89 +.7 +.9 Hing +7.5 
+ ecscicihsanacnson oe 4, 453 15, 471 11, 174 365, 136 82. 00 23. 60 —.9 —.6 145 +4.0 
¥8 4. 
4.8 Maryland.............. M4 6, 428 26, 027 20, 154 619, 172 96. 32 23.7 a = 410.5 412.7 
“3 Massachusetts_________- 13, 082 43, 598 32, 171 1, 681, 128 128. 51 38. 56 +.3 ae +48 $8.8 
ik TE 2 20, 662 70, 452 51, 145 2, 310, 321 111. 81 32. 79 +.2 +.9 +10, - +16.1 
«4 Minnesota __ ox wi 8 015 27, 222 20, 835 984, 146 122. 79 36.15 +.7 +3.1 +9, 1 +17.1 
¥ Mississippi... .....__- 14, 073 53, 167 40, 995 334, 085 23. 74 6. 28 —3.6 —6.4 <a 6 —19.4 
~ Missouri... 22... ct 22) 156 77, 635 57, 608 1, 500, 577 67.73 19.33 +.4 +.6 +4a8 48.7 
0. 2 Montana___.._______ 2' 135 7, 532 5, 657 225) 642 105. 69 29. 96 Be ais My 1.2 
9. 9 Nebraska__........__- ee fa 2’ 563 9, 268 6, 927 242, 940 94.79 26. 21 — 6 ia +43 +-6.8 
6. 8 So Sage en eacnemanan sr 13 7 34 587 (s (*) (*) (*) “a (*) 
. New Hampshire_- es 1, 067 3, 965 2,991 139, 576 130. 81 35. 20 +.8 +.9 3.6 -.2 
é ee 6, 004 20, 057 15, 215 705, 118 117. 44 35. 16 +1.4 +2.0 414.3 +15.7 
sig St .., Sees : 6, 431 23, 738 18, 111 446, 111 69. 37 18.79 —5.6 —3.4 4.1 —6.3 
New York. Saat osaaakcee 54, 311 194, 907 142, 479 7, 342, 942 135. 20 37. 67 —.1 —2.4 4135 +16.9 
. 9 North C srolina_ gee ee aie 20, 121 76, 469 58, 410 1, 247, 164 61. 98 16. 31 +.5 +. 6 7Y +10. 2 
i+ 9 North Dakota____ 1, 517 5, 579 4, 281 177, 628 117. 09 31. 84 —1.3 (5) 41.0 +3.8 
oa i iAenutnasones ‘i 15, 654 58, 978 44, 747 1, 422, 544 90). 87 24.12 +1.2 +.5 416.3 +9.8 
. 3 Oklahoma____--._. eras 2 15, 775 55, 063 40, 353 1, 211, 440 76.79 22. 00 1.7 41.4 e @ +9.8 
. 2 Se ae 3,945 13, 964 10, 547 477, O88 120. 93 34.17 —1.1 —1.3 427 +7.6 
. 5 Pennsylvania. ._____- 30, 157 114, 492 86, 536 3, 172, 873 105. 21 27.71 —1.3 —1.5 - 15. 7 + 22.6 
7 Puerto Rico......___- 42, 199 145, 121 111, 526 434, 586 10. 30 2.99 =1 sg 410.7 +15.6 
o- Rhode Island...__..___- 3, 507 11, 957 8, 771 385, 735 109. 99 32. 26 +1.2 +1.2 7.5 +6.9 
.8 South Carolina... ___- 8, 420 32, 734 25, 486 401, 263 47. 66 12. 26 —.3 —.2 4104 +7.9 
South Dakota_______- = 2, 863 9, 380 7, 188 232, 240 81.12 24. 76 4.2 ou +18 42 
; Tennessee.__.-------__- 21, 459 76, 915 57, 368 1, 286, 526 59. 95 16. 7% 1.1 —.9 ge ~12.0 
4 a ea gE 23, 945 93, 680 70, 036 1, 411, 386 58. 94 15. 07 +.8 +7 4057 +14.4 
© (SS aes 3, 167 11, 100 8, 244 354, 160 111. 83 31.91 —.4 —],1 42.0 +.9 
4 A RR 1, 109 3, 848 2, 902 87, 427 78. 83 22. 7% +1.4 +1.8 Hr +8.2 
~ Virgin Islands_.._.._- meas 195 725 596 6, 996 35. 88 9. 65 +3.7 +4.0 491.1 +101.6 
é , RET 8, 950 34, 675 26, 785 580, 788 64. 89 16. 75 —.1 +.1 72 +5.2 
= Washington___._..._- aay 9, 184 31, 195 22, 828 1, 095, 845 119. 32 35.13 —1.0 +12.2 43] +-17.6 
4 Went Wegieit.................. | 18, 752 | 71,027 | 55, 174 1, 373, 389 73. 24 19. 34 | 1.3 | ~1.4 44.0 —4.6 
0 _ i ™ aes } 8, 351 29, 123 | 21,515 1, 155, 680 138. 39 39. 68 | (7) —2.6 | +99 | +-7.0 
4 i) snes 595 | 2, 125 | 1, 607 64, 449 108. 32 30. 33 | +1.0 | —.3 +10.6 | +10.7 
‘ | | | | | | 
1 ot 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- change, on less than 100 families. 
— ject to revision. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
a * Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $148,756 from general assistance funds were made to 4,017 


families. 


* determining the amount of assistance. ‘ 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘Includes progran: administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 
‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
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Table 11.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
— and payments to recipients, by State, May 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 
I ae” Tercentage change from — 
bor et 
ro April 1955 May 1954 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- s 
amount ace " P 
— Amount — Amount 
; ; 
Total....| 234,659 | $12, 895,932 /$54.96 | +1.0) +0.7) +126) +155 
bee sdb A's tei) Mts) 

a 9, 887 | 352,273 | 35.63 /4+2.9/ +4+2.8| +143 + 63.0 
Ark. * 4,851 150, 395 | 31.00| +23) +2.4/) +59.8 +61.2 
Colo___... | 4,951 282,680 | 57.10! () | — 1) +69 +8.3 
Coun...... 1, 855 201, 461 |108.60 | +3.2 | +3.3 | +65.5 +77.9 
Re 217 11,292 | 52.04 |+13.0 | +10.2 | +90.4 + 108.9 
i, 2, 195 132, 274 | 60.26 —-.3 —.2 | +18.0 +18.5 
8, 866 372,800 | 42.05 | +1.2 +1.1 | +23.9 + 26.0 
Hawaii. _-_- 1,347 $4, 596 | 62.80 | +1.7 +1.9 | +13.8 + 29.7 
Idaho.___. 854 51,936 | 60. 81 +.9 +1.1 +.9 +2.8 
i didbasanienis 6, 029 489,725 | 81.23 +.5 +1.4 +7.3 +17.6 
Kans. ..... 3,394 232, 585 | 68. 53 +.8 +.3 +7.6 +11.9 
| ae 12, 563 531,982 | 42.35 | +1.3 +1.4 +4.6 +5.6 
Maine... --. 72 3, 687 | 51. 21 () ., ab FR Re SS 
OE 4,390 234,126 | 53.33 | +1.2 +1.6 +5.6 +8.1 
PS nosed 10, 260 1, 018, 425 | 99.26 | +1.4 —1.0 +8.5 +14.4 
Mich...-.- 2,279 164,055 | 71.99 | +1.5 +2.4 |) +18.3 +23.5 
RE 68 37,979 | 55.77 | +4.6 +6.3 |+154.1 +170.4 
a 2, 874 70, 700 | 24.60 | +1.0 +1.0 |} +10.4 +10.4 
c/ ..| 14,099 731, 936 | 51.91 +.3 +.2 —2.3 —2.4 
Mont...... 1,455 92, 847 | 63.81 —.6 -.1 +8.1 +9.7 
- - 232 16,912 | 72.90 | +3.1 +3.0 | +32.6 +35.2 
. ae 3, 239 258, 240 | 79.7 +2.0 +2.4 | +25.8 +32.1 
N. Mex. 1, 736 54,192 | 31.22 | —3.7 —3.6 —7.4 —26.3 
N ninnn 41,018 3, 416, 912 | 83.30 +.9 +.1 +9.0 +12.5 
N ae i + 415, 646 7.40 | +2.2 +2.4 | +23.0 + 26.3 
N. Dak 61,916 | 70.20 | +1.7 —4.6 | +12.1 +14.1 
Ohio ¢____.. 8, 206 409,450 | 49.90 | +1.7 +1.8 | +15.8 +16.2 
Okla. 5, 764 335,451 | 58.20 | +1.9 +1.9 | +18.4 +42.3 
ae 3, 286 246, 078 | 74.89 | +1.2 +1.5 | +24.3 + 23.7 
fecicaend 12, 996 702, 452 | 54.05 +.1 +.1 +5.8 +15.6 
f as 19, 108 164, 137 8. 59 +.4 +.6 | +24.8 +27.4 
R. I. 1,470 110,432 | 75.1 +.5 +1.4 | +27.7 + 29.6 
| [=e 7, 816 247,892 | 31.7 +1.8 +1.8 | +10.7 +8.9 
8. Duk____- 75 31,345 | 46.44} —.4 —.6|} +221] +249 
‘Tenn... .-. 1, 466 58,552 | 39.94 —.5 —.5 | +34.9 +36. 1 
Utahb...... 1, 785 115, 355 | 64. 62 +.9 +1.2 +58 +6.3 
adiieaienandl 4 22,766 | 49.71 | +5.5 +6.5 | +33.5 | +937.7 

, 5 epee 105 2,040 | 19.43 | (8) (3) e | & 
. Sate 4, 678 183, 157 | 39.15 +.1 +.5 +5.6) +10.8 
inne 5, 437 394, 792 | 72. 61 —-.9 +1.1 —4.1 —1.4 
Ws VG ccs 8, 468 265, 652 | 31.37 +.2 + | +21.4 +7.7 
. See 1, 140 107,014 | 93.87 | +.2 +1.6) +2.7 +5.9 
Wyo__..... 462 27,795 | 60.16 —1.1 —.3| +6.2 +7.5 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16 All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not com:uted on base of less than 100 recipients. 

4 In addition to these payments from ai! to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $47,986 from ceneral assistance 
funds were made to 1,994 recipients. 








Table 12.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiv ing only such 
payments] 





























nV nt 

——— to | Percentage change from— 

Num- | ceed aa 

State ber of | | << — —_ aeee 

cases Total ae 2 
amount | age | | je 

| | — Amount} — Amount 
Total 2___| 330,000 | $17,950,000 |$54.44 | —7.7 —9.9 4+-8. ¢ +15.7 
| ore 151 | 3,682 | 24.38 | +3.4 +7.3! -1.9 +1.5 
Alaska_....| 154 8,519 | 55.32 |—12.5 —4.3 +1.3 +10.2 
Co 1, 803 77,424 | 42.94 | —1.4 | +3.8 —8.2 —2.8 
7 A a 860 *3,320 | 15.49 |—18.1 | —19.7 | +95.9 -130. 6 
OS ae 32, 002 1, 640, 341 | 51.41 | —5.3 —4.8| —3.4 +.5 
= 1, 467 56, 188 | 38.30 |—25.8 | —34.2| -—3.7 —2.6 
Conn......| 43, 226 4190,898 | 59.17 | —7.6 —5.0 2.5 +9.0 
. 1, 430 71, 788 | 50. 20 | —5.9 —10.4 28.0 29. 0 
a -| "562 34,508 | 61.40) +2.9/ +2.5/-142| 13.5 
Sens 5, 500 ik EE) eee eee at 
"Eee 2, 400 54,856 | 22.86 | -3.3/ -1.3| +11.4 +23.6 
Hawaii....| 2,178 125,029 | 57.41 | +3.0 | +3.9 | +78.2 130.9 

Idaho ¢.__. 83 3,733 | 44.98) (7) | @) | 7) 
eres 37, 560 2, 536, 906 | 67.54 | —8.0 | —7.2] +25.8 +-30.8 
Ind. *..... 12, 047 426,948 | 35.44 /-11.0) -127| —.1 +.9 
Jowa......- 3, 568 116, 670 | 32.70 |—13.6 | —10.6 |} —11.9 -7 3 
Kans.- - - - -- 2, 056 110,035 | 53.52 | —9.3 -12.5 +4.7 +8. 7 
ee 2. 829 83,343 | 29.46 | -—6.4) -6.7| +29 —1.6 
DMs bcmasdd 7, 466 293, 570 | 39. 32 | +.3 +.5| +11.1 +10.7 
Maine. ---- 3, 487 156, 637 | 44.92 |-16.6 | —18.6 | —2. +.4 
Mé....2s.4 2, 554 140,018 | 54.82] -6.7| 7.3] +16.2 +16.6 
Mass....--/ 13,303 727,700 | 54.70 | —4.3| —7.7| +49 +9.5 
Mich...... 17,014 1,097, 411 | 64. 50 j—12.6 | —13.6| —6.1 +.9 
Minn_...-- 7, 363 411, 504 | 55.89 |—15.8 | —22.6 +6.6 +10.3 
ae 999 12, 602 | 12. 61 +4.2 —2.7 | +14.8 +8.8 
| See 6, 265 250, 926 | 40.05 | —1.3 —.1 +19.0 + 29.9 
Mont...... 24 29, 127 | 31.52 |—22.1 —22.0 +1.1 + 22.8 
ae 1, 455 65,620 | 45.10 | —9.3 —5.2 +.8 +8.0 
a 330 11,343 | 34.37 | —5.7 —5.0 1-29 +2 4 
a eRe 1, 139 52, 104 | 45.75 |—18.2 | —22.2| +2.2 —2.5 
= A ae 8, 716 675, 643 | 77.52 | —9.2 —12.2 | +18.6 + 20.7 
N. Mex...- 505 13,045 | 25.83 | —6.8 | —11.6 | 0 —4.4 
_* ar 931,051 2, 456,018 | 79.10 | —8.2| —12.1] +4.8 +11.7 
N.C._.....| 2931 46,288 | 20.75 | -49] 11.0) +11 —3.6 
N. Dak_.-- 417 18,116 | 43.44 |-29.2 | -—23.5 —5.0 +5.7 
Ohio 1_____ 33, 124 1, 698, 872 | 51.29 | —5.7 —9.6 | +22.4 +23. 2 
Okla__...-.| 1 4,700 cA) aS HS 5 CREE +1.9 
Oreg..- ----- 3, 359 177, 343 | 52.80 |—-15.5 | —14.4 | —21.9 —30.7 
ae _---| 28,838 2, 063, 665 | 71.56 | —7.4 | —¥y.8 54.1 +76.4 
Pe Miisitied 963 10, 881 | 11.30 | —.8 | +6.8 —43.6 —3.0 
eae 3,944 282,279 | 71.57 | —2.( —3.6] +1.7 +9.0 
5 ae 2, 067 47,303 | 22.88 | -—6.5/) —4.2/ —8.1 —9.1 
S. Dak.....| 1,352 46, 232 | 34.20 |-19.5 | —17.2 | +64.3| +100.4 
: = 2, 330 38, 032 | 16.32 | -6.0; —-3.0| —9.8 +19.0 
Tex. %..... 8, 800 190, 000 |__....- mae MERRSE ER ES Res 
i a 1, 682 105, 518 | 62.73 |-11.2 | —9.3 —5.1 —.1 
WE. 2.422 1, 600 RCE FG Se, See ae Pen ee 
, X, Se 79 1,465 | 18.54 | (7) (7) —29. 5 +3.1 
_, eee 2,448 86,305 | 35.26 | —4.9 —5.3 —3.7 —5.3 
Wash.____.. 10, 375 642, 155 | 61. 89 — | —9.3 +2.6 +6.1 
. == | 2,355 66, 540 28.25 | +.7 —.9 |} —13.3 —13.9 
a aoraied 8, 358 586, 628 | 70.19 |—14.7 —19.9 +.4 +5.7 
Wyo....... 262 12, 764 48.72 | 82. 5 —33.3 | —1.5 —6.6 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State tigures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and eases recciving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 8,460 cases and payments of $290,039 representing supplemen- 
tation of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,150 cases were 
aided by county commissioners and 3,827 cases under program adminis- 
tered by Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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